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Foreword 


Maryland was one of (he six slave states (hat did not join live Confederacy and hjd a 
tradition of less abrasive and violent race relations (han the eleven states of the South, (hough it 
was thoroughly segregated. Afler the Supreme Court declared mandatory segregation by state 
taw unconstitutional in 1954, desegregation was expected to be a less difTicuK m these ^'Border 
states” and k clearly was in (he early stages. But then Maryland fell seriously behind much of the 
South and became one of the nation’s most segregated states for bbck students This report 
shows that segregation by both race and class continues to intensify. A relatively small state, 
greatly inlluenced by the large metropolitan areas of Baltimore and Washington, D.C., it has had 
no serious leadership on schMl desegregation in a very long time. Like the rest of the country. 
Maryland is becoming less white and its schools are more and more shaped by students of color, 
who will shape larger and larger shares of the state’s future. By 201 1 most of the children being 
bom in the state were Afncan American and Hispanic ' The proportion of Maryland students 
who are Afncan American has been stable, but the Hispanic numbers have rapidly increased as 
the white numbers fall. Since Afncan American and Hispanic students have, on average, lower 
test scores and higher dropout rates under current policies, despite many efforts to improve 
education, (he tuture will produce decline and blhng levels of educational attainment for (he 
state if things continue along (he present path. Projections suggest (hat (he number of white high 
school graduates in Maryland peaked in 2007-011 and that (hey will decline by a third by 2022 
when almost two-thirds of the graduates will be nonwhite if (he existing trends continue ~ (f that 
future majority is educated in separate and inferior schools and is not ready for higher education, 
the state and its economy are destined to decline on many dimensions as will the quality of its 
race relations. Educators continually claim (hat (hey know how to make schools segregated by 
race and poverty equal. The statistics across the nation show that, with very few exceptions, dial 
is not unie. 

As someone who has lived in Washington four times and is familiar with (he area, this is 
a sad story, long in the making and becoming steadily worse. ( remember when 1 was moving to 
Washington in the early 1970's to work with the U.S. Civil Rights Commission and 1 loi^ed for a 
home in a diverse neighborhood. One of (he places ( looked was in (he Washington suburb of 
Pnnce George’s County, (he pan of the suburbs which (hen had (he most diverse population. 
Though ( explicitly told realtors ( preferred an integrated area, (hey warned me against moving 
into Pnnce George’s, telling me that it was going to be “all black out to the beltway.” In fact, 
during the 1970s (he county experienced the largest black suburbanization of any Iwality m the 
U.S. as Washington black tamilies sought suburban opponunioes and were channeled into this 
area, even as whites were warned away, even if they were mterested. ( decided for other reasons 
to move into Washington instead. Of course, (he self-fulfilling predictions of (he realtors came 
true. In (he coming decades there would be a vast black exodus out of Washington, paniculariy 
into Prince George's County, usually into segregated or resegegating neighborhoods and 
schools The truth is that Maryland, like many pans of the country, has a long, deeply embedded 
and continuing tradition of segregation and that in the absence of conscious and effective school 
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atvj twusing [policies (o foster and su[i[>orr stable integration that tradition will continue lo operate 
this report shows that it has in the recent past. Spreading segregation ts the implicit plan built 
into the housing market. 

Maryland has undergone a vast racial transition and large patterns of residential 
segregation have spread. Maryland was far less segregated than some of the Southern states in 
the late 1960s. Dunng the major push of the federal courts and the federal Office for Civil Rights 
to deal with segregation in metropolitan areas in the 1970s, however, it made less progress than 
almost any of the other 16 states with a history of segregation by law. In 19!^ black students in 
both the Baltimore and Washington DC metropolitan areas were, on average, in schools where 
over 75% of the students were nonwhite.' In contrast the black students in Tampa were in 72% 
white schools, those in Jacksonville in 50% white schools, those in Louisville in 6!(% white 
schools as were those in nearby Wilmington, Delaware. Many metros had significantly leas 
segregation. Among the seventeen de jure states, no state made lea progress than Maryland in 
moving children into majonry white schools by 19!^.* As a state, Maryland had a small increase 
in integration of black students in the 1970s, followed by a large decline in the l9K0s and 1990s.' 
As this report clearly shows, Maryland has done very little since that time to deal with either its 
enu^ched urban segregation or the expansion of segregation in sectors of its suburbs A state 
that was not on the list of most segregated states for many years found itself on that list, behind 
what had been considered some of the most backward parts of the deep South. The typical black 
student attends a black school with few white and Latino students, and a very few Asians. Bbck 
and Latino students have twice as many poor classmates than white student because of the state's 
pattern of double segregation by race and poverty for nonwhite students 

Since the I9k0s the idea has spread widely that segregation is no longer a problem and 
that there is some way that we know to make separate schools serving poor students of color 
equal. Every time there u a poor segregated school, usually an elementary school, that achieves 
scores above the norm on the state testing system, many people assume that the solutions are 
known and that we merely need a set of requirements that would apply them on a large scale 
Almost a half century ago, however, a massive national study commissioned by Congress and 
led by a Baltimore resident, Johns Mof^ins Professor James Coleman, showed that segregated 
schools were systematically unequal, not in funds but in the background of the students and their 
families and the tested skills of their teachers. Black students in diverse schools performed berter 
though diversity itself did not eliminate the test score gap, which Coleman and his associates 
found to be linked to ditferences in family background and resources and the academic skills of 
their classmates. In other words, this study, Eifuahty oj Eduiauonal Opportunify. concluded that 
the quality of educational success was fundamentally related to poveny and low parent 
education, isolation from higher achieving fellow students, and less knowledgeable teachers. 
Sometimes it is easier to understand this by thinking about colleges. Anyone who thinks about 
what makes a college great can immediately understand that it is the quality of the faculty and 
the cumcuium and mning they produce and the skills of the students with whom you interact, 
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which strongly affcci whai siudenu learn in and out of class and iha level ai which instruction 
can proceed. The Coleman study told us that the same thing was true of all levels of schooling. 
Without reviewing the controversies over that study, and the half century of hundreds of other 
studies that have followed, the truth is that the basic argument stands. Student success and the 
success of schools are powerfully linked to the education and resources of homes and 
communities, the quality and range of the curriculum, the nature of the peer group m the school, 
and the skills of the teachers. All of these things tend to be systematically better in middle-cba 
and upper-class schools than in schools of concentrated poverty and students from poor families, 
growing up in neighborhoods of concenirateil poverty and attending schools with lea prepared 
fellow students and teachers face enormous obstacles. Schools that are doubly segregated by race 
and class or in ply segregated by race, class, and language, cumulate these disadvantages. Of 
course, bringing the students into the same school buildings do not assure equity or fair access to 
the possibilities of a good school; that requires transforming the school into a truly integrated 
insiiruiion with strong values and practices of equal treatment in all aspects of schooling and 
respect and understanding of the diverse groups of students and parents. 

Federal and state policy since the Reagan era have simply ignored patterns of 
relationships between segregation and interior opportunities and embraced ihe ideas that one can 
Ignore these relationships and achieve equal outcomes by increasing accountability pressure on 
students, teachers, and administrators with lower achievement levels or by setting up charier 
schools or other forms of competition Educators are told that if they have the right expectations 
they can overcome all of these obstacles. Enormous public and professional pressure is brought 
to bear on low achieving schools. It is, of course, good lo have high expectations, challenging 
goals, and accountability, but three decades of serious implementation of these policies have left 
the basic patterns of inequality between high poverty segregated schools and middle-class white 
and Asian schools largely untouched. Punishing the teachers does not solve this problem. Badly 
managed, it makes life gnm tor good teachers in schools under unfair pressure and gives them an 
incentive to leave even more rapidly. 

No one has a magic solution for comprehensive iniegrauon of schools in Baltimore or PO 
County and it would be foolish to claim that there is one. (i is equally foolish, on the other hand, 
to do nothing about the continuing spread of segregated schools and resegregauon of 
neighborhoods or not to use school choice and magnet methods appropriately to create integrateil 
schools where it is feasible. Stably iniegraieil communities are more successful educaiionaily and 
socially than resegregaied communities which tend to experience rising poverty and declining 
educational and job opportunities. 

The Maryland story, particularly in the Baltimore area, is still more a black-white story 
than that in many states experiencing massive international immigration from Latin America and 
Asia, but patterns of multiracial diversity are clearly present now in parts of the state The 
declining white and black birth rates and die rising numbers of Latino and Asian families, and 
the increasing share of children growing up in poor families create new challenges and new 
possibilities. None of this is easy, but addressing the issues of separation and systemic inequality 
will only become harder and die costs of negligence higher as time passes without action. The 
basic trend, and the likely consequence of doing nothing to address these challenges, is 
deepening division and educational inequality. As a growing share of students grow up in doubly 
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and triply segregated sellings they are less likely lo develop their educational and economic 
potential and the state’s communities will suffer and may decline if these trends continue. 

The inequalities for students in segregated schools are not all caused by segregation and 
cannot all be cured by desegregation, so it is vitally important for Marylanders to think about 
equity poliaes in employment, housing, health care and other aspects of life and to give 
exu'aordinary resources, strong programs, and support to schools that remain segregated. If 
himilies of color have more resources and are able to live in communities with more diversity 
and better opportuniiies, then the education of their children will improve. The successful 
conclusion of the long battle of civil rights groups against a history of discrimination in 
subsidized housing in Baltimore is a real step foi^vard on these issues. Equal schooling, which is 
greatly enhanced by integration by race and class, especially when all students are treated with 
Witness and respect within their diverse schools, could make a very real coninbuiion. Where 
desegregation is impossible, it is essential, of course, to do everything possible to foster the kind 
and level of instruction found in middle-class schools in schools of concentrated poverty Good 
policy must make it rewarding for sucmg experienced teachers and administrators to devote their 
career lo this task, something that policies that continuously sanction the most vulnerable schools 
and subject their students to a test-prep curriculum strongly work againsL There should be 
serious exploration of possibilities for regional approaches providing choice across distnct lines 
Where there is gentnflcation, there should be efforts to draw the new families and their resources 
into public schools and create more schools with a very strong path to college for all students 
Serious collaboration with agencies working on housing discrimination and housing opponuniry 
could be of great benefit. 

It is time for Maryland educators and leaders to foster more schools that will successfully 
prepare students of all back^ounds to live and work effectively m a deeply multiracial society. 
Across Maryland most of the school districts are soil either multiracial or predominantly white, 
places where thoughtful and courageous leaders could create strong and lasting integration of 
schools and communities, (n other areas gentrificaiion or regional approaches could expand 
oppoituniiy. Where racial integration is impossible integration across class lines is beneficial. 
Though the state has only about two- fifths white students, those students are siill concentrated 
with other whites and all other groups have less contact with white students than in the past, not 
a healthy pattern for develofmtent of a state which has no racial majority among its young, a state 
where whites need to learn to live and work in diverse senings. Expanding strong and diverse 
schools and supporting lasting integration of schools and communities would strengthen 
Maryland's future. 


Gary Orfield 



E^fcuilve Summtry 


MaiyUnd, one of 17 stales that had de segregation, has an intense history of 
school segregation. Following the 1954 5ruH?i decision, school districts across the state 
employed vanous methods to desegregate their schools, including mandatory busing m Prmce 
George's County, magnet schools in Montgomery County, and a freedom of choice plan in 
Baltimore. Although the districts made some progress in desegregating their schools, after plans 
that had the explicit goal of decreasing segregation ended, many of the schools in Maryland 
again reached high levels of segregation 

This report investigates trends in school segregation in Maryland over ihe Iasi two 
decades by examining concentration, exposure, and evenness measures by both race and class. 
After exploring the overall enrollment patterns and segregation trends at the state level, this 
report turns to the Baltimore-Washington CMSA to analyze similar measures of segregation. 

Major findings m the report include; 

Vfarvlaod 

* The white share of Maryland's public school enrollment decreased from 61.9% in 1969- 
1 990 to 43 .4% in 20 1 0-20 1 1 , and during the same time period the Latino share of 
enrollment increased by 457.1%, a substanoal increase ftom 2.1% to 11.7%. 

* In 2010-201 1, the typical white student attended a school with 27.2% low-income 
students as compared to the typical black student who attended a school that was 54.6% 
low-income and the typical Launo student whose school was 49.9% low-income. 

* A clear pattern has emerged of increasing levels of low-income students as the level of 
racial segregation within the schools also has increased In 2010-2011, the most 
segregate of schools, 99-100% minonty, termed apartheid schools, also had ihe highest 
level C7Z.!(%) of low-income students This highlights the double segregation of students 
by race and class. 

* Over the last two decades, the share of majoniy minonty schools has almost doubled, the 
share of intensely segregated schools has more than doubled, and in 2010-2011, more 
than one-tenth of the total schools in Maryland were apartheid schools. 

* In 2010-201 1, a high percentage of Maryland's black students (S5 7%) and Latino 
students (76.1%) were enrolled in majority minonty schools. Almost one-quarter of the 
state’s black students attended apartheid schools. 

* Although both the typical black and the typical Latino student attended schools in which 
they were underexposed to white students, ii was more extreme for the typical black 
student, who in 2010-2011 attended a school where only 19.6% of hiadier classmates 
were white despite the fact that white students made up 43.4% of the overall enrollment 
in the state. 

* In 20 1 0-20 1 1 . Ihe typical black student attended a school that was 62.4% black while the 
typical white student attended a school that was 66.7% white. The typical Asian student 
attended a school that most closely reflected the state's overall enrollment and therefore 
was the most integrated of all races of students in Maryland's schools. 



BaJ(lmoro-Wi<bios(AO (onsolidatod MeiropoliTao Sitilsilcal Area'' 

* The while share of enrollmeni decreased from 59 7% in 1 9X9- 1 990 lo 40.3% m 20 1 0- 
201 1 and die Ladno share of enrollment increased by 443.5% a subsianiial increase from 
2 3% in 19S9-1990 to 12.5% in 201 0-201 1. 

* In 2010-2011. Che typical black sindeni anended a school with 54.X% low-income 
srudems and the typical Latino sciideni anended a school with 49.9% low-income 
srudems, which is approximately double the share of low-income students in schools 
anended by the typical white smdeni (24.4%). 

* As die level of racial segregation within schools has increased, the level of (ow-income 
students in segregated schools also has increased, revealing a strong rebtionship between 
segregation by race and class; in 2010-2011. the Baltimore-Washington CMSA's 
apartheid schools enrolled 72.8% low-income studenis. 

* Over the last two decades, majority minoniy schools have almost doubled, intensely 
segregated schools have almost tripled, and in 2010-2011, more than one-tenth of the 
total schools in the Baliimore-Washingion CMSA were apartheid schools. 

* The vast majority of the metro' s black students ( 87.8%) and Latino students ( XO.4%) 
were enrolled in majon ty mi nority schools in 20 1 0-20 1 1 ; simi lar to die state, almost one- 
quarter of Balumore-Washington CMSA’s black students attended apartheid schools 

* Over the last two decades, exposure to white students has decreased for students of all 
races but is the lowest for black students who, in 2010-201 1 , attended schools with 

1 7 6% white students even though 40.3% of Baltimore-Washington CMSA’s students 
were white. 

* Similar to the state, in 2010-2011, the typical black student attended a school that was 
64 1% black while the typical white student attended a school that was 64 6% white; the 
typical Asian student attended a school that most closely reflected Balumore-Washington 
CMSA's overall enrollment and iheretbre was the most integrated of all races of students 
in the metro’s schools. 

* In 2010-2011, the average school was 34% less diverse than the entire metropolitan area, 
and most (59%) of this difference in diversity between the average public school and the 
entire metro area was due to segregation ormc' district boundaries rather than within 
districts. 

* Of the 1 3 districts opened in all time periods in the metro area, all but one of them had a 
smaller proportion of white students enrolled in 2010-2011 than in 19X9, and in three of 
those districts the white proportion of students in 2010-201 1 had dropped to half or less 
ofwhai it had been two decades eariier. 

* In 1989-1990, more than half (seven) of the 13 distncisin the metro area were 
predominantly white; however, by 2010 only two districts remained predominantly white. 


* Wa use ibeimn “BaJiimote-Wasliiogtoii CMSA*' lo refer lo die WssbiiigtoA. D C -Bsliireore iBesropoliian area In 
due reponoiir <laia lAclirdee only die diavKSa in tins nteiroiiolitao ares diet are legated in die aiaia of Marylasd Tbe 
1999 MSA bouodariee included Anne Aruodel Couniy, Bajliinore Ciiy, Ballireore Couoty, Calven Counsy, Carroll 
Couoty, diaries County, Fradenek Coanry, HartbrdCouniy, Howard Couniy, Monigootery ComiTy, Prince 
Oeorge’e Couniy, Quaes AiUM'a Couniy, aitd Waabingioo Coanry 
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and more than halt* (seven) were diver&e with the remammg four bemg predominanily 
nonwhne. 

The&e findings highlight die deepening segregation by race and cla&s of Maryland’s 
public school students and emphasize the degree lo which black students tn particular are 
segregated in the state. 

This report provides multiple recofflmendauons for those who are seeking to address 
resegregation in Maryland’s schools: 

* Maryland needs to develop state-level policies that focus on reducing racial isolation and 
promoting diverse schools. Such policies should address how districts can create student 
assignment policies that foster diverse schools, discuss how to recruit a diverse teaching 
siaf}*, provide a framework for developing and supporting inter-district programs, and 
require that districts report to the state on diversity-related matters for both public and 
charter schools. 

* Slate and local officials should work to promote diversity in charter school enrollments 
and consider pursuing I iiigauon against charter schools that are receiving public funds but 
are intenuonally segregated, serving only one racial or ethnic group, or refusing service 
to English language learners. 

* Fair housing agencies and state and local housing officials need to regularly audit 
discrimination in housing markets and ensure that potential home buyers are not being 
steered away from areas with diverse schools. 

* Local and state government should monitor land use and zoning decisions and effectuate 
poiiaes for low-income housing to be set aside in new communities that are attached to 
strong schools, as has been done in Montgomery County. 

* Mousing officials need to strengthen and enforce school site selection policies so that they 
support integrated schools. 

* New schools— both public and charter— should not be built or opened in racially isolated 
areas of the district unless they are part of a regional magnet school strategy and can 
feasibly be expected to attract middle-claa students and those of diverse backgrounds. 

* Local educational organizations and neighborhood asnociaiions should vigorously 
promote diverse communities and schools as highly desirable places to live and learn. 

* Efforts should be made to foster the development of suburban coalitions to influence 
state-level policy-making around issues of school diversity and equity. 

* Districis should develop policies that consider race among other factors in creating 
diverse schools. 

* Magnet schools and transfer programs within district borders should also be used to 
promote more racially integrated schools. 

* Local organizations and parents should ask the school board to address and correct 
noncompliance and violations of long-standing desegregation plans. 

* Interested citizens and elected officials should support judicial appointees who 
understand and seem willing to address the history of segregation and minoniy inequality 
and appear ready to listen with open minds to sensitive racial issues that are brought into 
their court rooms. 
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Given ihe trends pre&eiued in this re[>ort, K is likely ihai segre^iion will continue to 
intensify it* nothing is done lo address it. Having already reached high levels of segregation for 
the slate’s students of color, it is necessary that Maryland now take sieM to reverse these trends 
by being proactive in addressing the segregated nature of its public schools 



SETTLE FOR SEGREGATION OR STRJ\ E FOR DIVERSITY? 
4 DEFINIG MOMENT FOR MARYLAND'S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


This repon invesiigaies iretvjs m sctKtol &egr^iton in Maryland over ihe bst two 
decades First, we provide a brief overview of ihe history of school dese^gooon in (he su(e and 
in several promineni school districts We (hen summarue several decades of soctal science 
research highlighting (he harms of segregation and the benefits of diverse learning environmenis 
The next section describes the report's data and methods. We examine enrollment patterns and 
several measures of segregation at (he sta(e level. After explonng (rends at (he state level, we 
Turn to (he Baltimore- Washington CMS A and provide similar measures of segregation for (he 
metro; in (his section we also discuss (he degree and type of racial transition occurring in (he 
largest school districts in (he Baltimore-Washington CMSA. The report concludes with a 
discussion of our findings and multiple recommendations for (hose who seek to address 
segregation in Maryland's schools. Additional fact sheets documenting segregation trends in 
three of Maryland's metro areas also accompany this report 

Background ond Coolest 

Maryland is a state in which (here was histoncally iniense segregation, followed by a 
modest effort to desegregate and (hen an abandonment of this effort Prior to (he 1 954 Bmwn v 
Board of Edui aliu" decision, M ary land was one of 1 7 states that had de Jure segregation, 
requinng separate schools tor students along racial lines.' It was one of (he six Border states, and 
Baltimore used to be considered (he northernmost Southern city. The peak of the effort to 
desegregate K-12 schools nationwide was in (he late 1960s and early 1970a, after which 
segregation ofblack students decreased and reached its lowest point in the bte I960s.^ 

Before Maryland began to desegregate K-12 schools, (he University of Maryland's law 
school was required to start the process of desegregation In 1936, the Maryland Supreme Court 
ordered the University of Maryland’s law school, which was restricted to white students only, to 
allow a black student to enroll ai the school." Charles Mamilion Houston argued the case by 
using the "equaliaation strategy,” which demanded (hat facilities for black students be made 
equal to the facilities that were provided for white students Because there was not a state- 
supported law school for black students at the time, the black student was permitted to enroll in 
the University of Maryland’s law school. This case provided precedent as one of the decisions 
that helped to pave (he way for (he 1954 Brimn decision. 

In addition lo desegregating the schools, some Maryland citizens embraced desegregation 
m other areas of (heir lives. The developer James Rouse created Columbia with (he goal of 
eliminating racial, religious, and class segregation This self-contained community of ten 
villages, which was intended to promote integraiion, was located in Howard County between 
Baltimore and Washington, D.C. 
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Because Ma/yUnd had peacoceil dt segre^iion, all school dtstncts in (he stale had 
an efTirmauve duty to comply wuh Broyw and submined [ilans (o (he Oflke for Civil Rights. 
Ilowevee, since (he height of desegregation, Maryland has ranked high on (he lists of most 
segregated states for black and Latino students. In 2009-2010, Maryland was sixth among the SO 
states for (he percentage of black students in minority segregated schools, enrolling 82.4% of (he 
state’s black students in schools that were predominantly minority schools." Similarly, 

Maryland ranked eighth for percentage of Latino students m minority segregated schools with 
77 6% of Latinos enrolled in majonty minority schools.'* In comparison to other states, 
Maryland’s ranking of school segregation has nsen over the last several decades. 

Within the state of Maryland, three school districts require particular attention due to 
their prominence in metropolitan areas and on the national stage: Prince George’s County, 
Montgomery County, and Baltimore City Public Schools.'^ Prince George’s County and 
Montgomery County, two Maryland school districts that border Washington, D.C., followed 
quite different trajectories in response to the demand for school desegregation 

Prince (•eorge’s County 

From the decision in I9S4 until (he 1964-196S school year. Prince George's 
County operated under a freedom of choice plan, which was similar to (he plans of many other 
school districts in Southern and Border states.'* Under the freedom of choice plan, students tn 
Pnnce George’s County were assigned to (he schools (hat (hey would have attended under (he 
previous system of segregated black and white schools; however, parents could choose to enroll 
their children in different schools by requesting a transfer. Although the process for requesting a 
transfer was challenging, the number of black students who attended previously all-white schools 
increased during this 10-year period. This type of plan placed the responsibility for desegregation 
on individual families. 

In 1964, the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) became 
involved I n Pri nee George* s County because of the i nadequacy of the county ’s freedom of choice 
plan. HEW required Pnnce George’s County to create a new plan for desegregation that included 
unitary attendance zones that were not determined by race In doing so, this plan created 
neighborhood schools, which had little effect on desegregating the schools because of high levels 
of residenua) segregation in Prince George’s COunry.'^ Tins action preceded (he 1 96B decision tn 
Crven V. Courtfj' Schijol Board, which determined (hat freedom of choice plans were not 
sufficient for eliminaiing segregation." 
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In ttK 1971 5tv*a?rr( v Charlone-Meckietthur^ BoanJ oj Education ca&e, (he Court 
Approved buying as an appropriate mechanism tor overcoming (he efTect of residential 
se^gadon on sctKiol segregation.'’ One year later, in 1972, v Board oj EtiucitiU>n of 

Prince George'x Counfy found that Pnnce George's County was illegally segregating black 
students and i^uired it to adopt a desegregation plan that included a mandatory busing plan.'* 

A( the time, Pnnce George’s County was (he tenth largest school system in the nation, and it was 
the nation’s largest school district to adopt such a plan. Based on the Supreme Coun decision in 
AfexarrJet v Holme-;, which ordered that desegregation be implemented immediately and 
required school disuicts to operate unitary school systems right away, Pnnce George's County 
was required to implement busing immediately in the middle of (he school year 

Dunng this time— the 1970s— (he black movement of suburban migration in the 

country occurred in Pnnce George’s County." Three distinctive housing bands developed during 
this suburbanization. The inner band was the closest to Washington, D.C., and included all-black 
neighborhoods; (he middle band was mostly integrated neighborhoods; and the outer band, 
which was the fanhesi away from Washington, D.C., was mostly while neighborhoods.” 

Between 1967 and 191^6, Pnnce George's County had the largest increase in black enrolimeni 
along with the largest decrease in while enrollment of the 60 largest school districts in the 
nation.’’ In 1993, 69% of the public school enrollment in Pnnce George's County consisted of 
black students, which made it the nation’s largest suburban area in which black students 
compnsed the majonty of the student enrollment.*’ 

After considering a variety of options to promote school desegregation and improve 
student achievement, in 1985 (he school board of Pnnce George’s County chose the Murphy 
plan, which created magnet schools and magnet programs within schools. 'The intent of (he 
magnets, which were onginally located in predominantly black areas, was to attract white 
students, thereby aiding the district in desegregation eftons. Eventually magnet programs were 
also created in white areas, allowing black students access to magnet programs there. Although 
the success of the Murphy plan in achieving its goals is questionable, it was praised throughout 
the nation as an example of educational excellence in which the district used magnet schools as a 
tool for desegregating the district and improving student achievement 

When the court-ordered desegregation plan was lifted in 2002, the school board of Prince 
George’s County divided the district into three subdistricts (hat were relatively balanced m terms of 
racial and socioeconomic composition. Within a subdistrici, students could choose to attend any 
magnet school. The hope was that integrated schools would result naturally from the students’ 
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choK€s cotnbineij with the fact that each subdistnct was racially atvj socioeconomically balanced, 
but this goal was never tlilly achieved At (he beginiung of (he 2004-200S school year, Prince 
George’s County eliminated 33 magnet programs due to state dmdjng cuts, thus drastically 
reducing the waiegy that was originally intended to achieve integration 

Mon ^ornery County 

Located to the nonhweat of Pnnee George’s County and also bordering Washington, 
D.C., Montgomery Counry never taced a mandatory court order to desegregate. In I97S, the 
Montgomery County school board passed the Quality and Integrated Education Policy, which 
required the school board to consider taking action if a school became racially imbalanced; 
however, when situations arose in which schools were racially imbalanced, the school board did 
not always take action to correct such imbalances. This policy used magnet schools as the 
primary means of desegregation and also included a transfer policy that allowed any student to 
transfer. However, because free uansponaiion was not provided, the transfer policy did tittle to 
achieve integration and in some cases, it exacerbated racial imbalances.'^ 

Two types of magnet schools were created in Montgomery County. At the elementary 
level, dedicated magnet schools were created in which the enure school was based around a 
particular theme, and any student in (he county could transfer to the school as long as space was 
available and (he student’s transfer did not increase the level of segregation. Although magnet 
schools decreased levels of segregation at the elementary school level, for the most pan, desired 
levels of desegregation through dedicated magnet schools were not achieved. For example, m the 
1992-1993 school year, nine out of ten elementary magnet schools m the Btair cluster and one 
oui of lour magnet schools in (he Bethesda-Chevy Chase cluster were racially imbalanced, which 
was defined as having a minority enrollment that was more than 20 percentage points away from 
the minority enrollment of the district At the secondary level, a school-within-a-school was 
created that used a competitive process to bring gifted students into magnet programs at 
predominantly black schools. Although these programs appeared to improve the overall racial 
balance at magnet schools, secondary schools that operated under the school-within-a-school 
mode! were segregated within the school, with (he majority of white and Asian students 
participating in (he magnet program and the majority of black students attending classes in the 
larger, non-magnet portion of the school.^ Thus, while having the outward appearance of 
working toward integration, Montgomery County's magnet schools did not truly achieve 
integrated learning environments for students. Montgomery County Schools expanded its magnet 
programs through (he 1990s. 

In 1999, a white student tried to transfer to a mathematics and science magnet elementary 
school in Montgomery Counry but was not allowed to do so because his transfer would not have 
improved desegregation efforts. In Eiseyther^ v. Monl^mery Counfy Public Sekooh, (he Fourth 
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Circuit determined that this policy was noi narrowly tailored and was instead a form of 
unconstitutional '^racial balancing."^ As a result, Montgomery County removed all specific 
references lo race from its magnet policies. 

In 1999, Montgomery County Public Schools began to develop a new approach for 
targeting the disparities in academic achievement by race and class. Recognizing the relationship 
between achievement and school demographics, they divided the district into a green zone and a 
red zone, in which the latter included schools that had high levels of poverty, mobility, English 
Learners, and students of color. The district used a differentiated treatment approach to allocate 
resources and management support according to whether schools were focus schools in the red 
zone or non-focus schools in the green zone. By 200d, second grade students had higher reading 
scores for the fifth consecutive year and the minority-white achievement gap was narrowing at 
the elementary level; fourth grade students who entered kindergarten when this approach was 
implemented had the highest pass rate on reading and math assessments in the district’s history.” 
Etlbrts 10 address achievement indicated early success; however, this approach did little to 
address segregation in the disuici. 

Montgomery County has made et}bris lo address diversity through housing policies. The 
county has one of the oldest and largest inclusionary zoning policies in the nation. The policy 
requires developers to designate a certain proportion of new homes to be rented or sold at below- 
market prices with stipulations that allow the public housing authoniy to purchase one-third of 
these homes for use as public housing. Families, the majority of whom are black, are randomly 
assigned to public housing in middle-income areas. On assessments of reading and mathematics, 
students in public housing who attend the district's most economically advantaged "green zone” 
schools ^r outperform similar students in public housing who attend the district's least 
advantaged "red zone” schools.*' Additionally, by the end of elementary school, the achievement 
gap between non-poor students and poor students who attended schools in the green zone was 
cut in half for math and reduced by one-third for reading.^’ It is clear ihai this form of economic 
desegregation in housing is beneficial to the school system as well. 

Baltimore City PuUlc Schools 

In addition to Prince George’s County and Montgomery County, Baltimore City Public 
Schools comprises an importani metropohian school distnci in Maryland. Although most ot* 
Baltimore’s schools were not integrated until after the I9S4 Brown decision, the efforts to start 
desegregation in Baltimore began in I9S2 at Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. The all-whiie high 
school offered an advanced college preparatory curriculum that was not available at the all-black 
high schools in Baltimore at the time. With assistance from Thurgood Marshall, 16 black male 
students pen Honed the school board to attend the all-white school. By a vote of five to three, the 
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school board approved die black scudenis' pediion, and they were allowed lo enroll ai Dakimore 
Polyiechmc Insiituie the following school year.'^ 

Wiihin less than a month atler the 5ruH?( decision, Balumore City Public Schools was 
one of die first school disincis in the country lo end de jwv segregation, and die distnct adopted 
a freedom of choice plan diat ignored race and allowed any student to attend any school. 
Essentially, Baltimore City Public Schools continued its previous student assignment policy but 
lifted die racial segregation that had previously separated white and black students.’^ The plan 
did not provide transportation to students choosing to u^sfer, which made transferring an 
unrealistic option for many families as choice without transportation favors more advantaged 
families and is impossible for Emilies who cannot provide their own transportation. Lacking a 
proactive policy to achieve integration, the school board left the process of desegregation up to 
individual families and their choices. Because of black migradon to the city during wartime, 
postwar white migration to the suburbs, and increased white flight after the 5ruH?i decision, 
Baltimore became a predominantly black city. In addition, Baltimore lacked a county-wide 
school system that could integrate students from outside the city of Baltimore. Consequently, the 
heedom of choice plan never truly achieved desegregation.’^ 

In the 1973 Adorns v fik’hafi/son decision, 85 districts across the country, including 
Baltimore, were named as being in violation of .Shuaa Having previously ignored the fact that 
Baltimore was doing little to promote integration, I lEW was now required to acknowledge this 
fact and to take action to enforce Title VI of the I %4 Civil Rights Act by requinng 
desegregation in Baltimore’s public schools. Following many proposed desegregation plans, 
revised plans, and extended deadlines for achieving progress in desegregation, in 1976 the city of 
Baltimore filed a suit in which the city achieved an injunction against HEW.^' Following this 
suit, three conditions discouraged MEW from further involvement in Baltimore' the city’s 
success in court meant that Baltimore had hnle incentive to cooperate, the limited number of 
white students in the city made it diffculi to achieve desegregation, and the Reagan 
administration strongly opposed desegregation eftons.'" Baltimore City Public Schools did not 
take further action to significantly address segregation. 

Secrcgailon and Desecregailon: Wbat the Evidence Says’* 

The consensus of nearly 60 years of social science research on the hamv of school 
segregation is clear separate remains extremely unequal Racially and socioeconomically 
isolat^ schools are strongly related to an array of Actors that limit educaoonal opportunities and 
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ouicomes. TM&e factors include less experienced and lea qualified (eachers, high levels of 
teacher cumover, less successful peer groups, and tnadequjie facilities and learning materials 

Teachers are the most powerful influence on academic achievement in schools One 
recent longitudinal study showed that having a strong teacher in elementary grades had a long- 
bsting, positive impact on students' fives, including reduced teenage pregnancy rates, higher levels 
of college-going, and higher earnings.^' Unfortunately, despite the clear benefits of strong 
teaching, we also know that highly qualified^' and experienced*^ teachers are spread very unevenly 
across schools, and are much less likely to remain in segregated or lesegregating settings.*^ 
Teachers' salaries and advanced training are also lower m schools of concentrated poveny.^^ 

Findings showing that the academic performance of classmates is strongly linked to 
educational outcomes tor poor students date back to the famous 1966 Coleman Report. 'The 
central conclusion of that report (as well as numerous follow-up analyses) was that the 
concentration of poverty in a school influenced student achievement more than the poverty status 
of an individual student.^'' 'Tins finding is largely related to whether or not high academic 
achievement, homework completion, regular attendance, and college-going are normalized by 
peers.*’ Aiiiiudinal differences toward schooling among low- and mi<Ule-to-high income 
students stem from a variety of internal and external factors, including the difficulty level and 
relevance of the learning materials that are provided to students in different school settings. 
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Schools serving low-income and segregated netghbortioods have been shown lo provide 
less challenging curricula than schools in more afDueni communities ihai largely serve 
populations of white and Asian students/^ The impact of the standards and accountability era 
has been felt more acutely in minority-segregaied schools where a focus on rote skills and 
memoriaation, in many instances, takes the place of creative, engaging teaching.^ By contrast, 
students in middle-class schools normally have little trouble with high-stakes exams, so the 
schools and teachers are free to broaden the cumcuium Segregated school settings are also 
significantly less likely than more affluent settings to offer A?- or honors-level courses that help 
boost student OPAs and gamer early college credits.^ 

Ail these things taken together tend lo produce lower educational achievement and 
attainment— which in lum limns lifetime opportunities— for students who attend high poveny, 
high minority school settings.'' Student discipline is harsher and the rate of expulsion is much 
higher in minoniy-segregated schools than In wealthier, whiter ones. Dropout rates are 
significantly higher in segregated and impoverished schools (nearly all of the 2,000 "dropout 
factories" are doubly segregated by race and povenyl,^' and tf students do graduate, research 
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indicates that (hey are less likely to be successful in college, even after controlling for (esc 
scores.^^ Segregauon, in slwrt, has strong and lasting impacts on siudents’ success in school and 
later life/' 

On (he other hand, there is also a mounting body of evidence indicating (hat desegregaied 
schools are linked (o profound benefits for all children, (n terms of social outcomes, racially 
integrated educational conievts provide students of all races with the oppomrni(y to learn and 
work with children from a range of backgrounds. These senings foster critical thinking skills that 
are increasingly important in our mukiracial society— skills (hat help students understand a 
variety of different perspectives.^ Relatedly, integrated schools are linked to reduction m 
students' willingness to accept stereotypes.^' Students attending integrated schools also report a 
heightened ability to communicate and make fnends acros racial lines 

Studies have shown that desegregated settings are associated with heightened academic 
achievement for minority students,^ with no corresponding detrimental impact for white 
students.^ These trends later translate into lohier educational and career expectations,''' and high 


Cainbum, £ <1000). College coreplenoo amoAg <ti*deiii« frooi higb schools legated m large reeuo(io1itaii areas. 
Amt^can JiMmal o/Edi^iton. 22 1 -S69 

" Wells. A S , & CraiA, R. L. (1994) Petpeniaiion ilKOiy saU Ute loAg*letra eftecss ofscbool desegregaitoti 

Ae«eortA, 23)>222; Greddock. J H , £ MePanIstid, I (I9H9) Social-peychological ptoceves 
itiai perp«tiisie racial segrepaitoii The relaitoissKip beiween school aitd etnploymem segregaiioo. of Black 

Studies. /P13). 267-2S9 

'* Schofield, J ( 1 995). Rev lew of research oo ac1tc«l desegregaiion’s impaci on eleineotary and seoondary fchool 
siudenu. IftI A. Banka &C A U Gaiiks (Eds >, AundAcnft cfr'ma/rKWnro/etfacoiiOA <pp $9T-eiej New York 
MacreiHati Pobliahiog 

MickelsoA. R . & BoTua. M. (2010) Iniegreied eshicsitoii aitd readianiaiics ouicomas' A ayndisia of social 
scieoce reaearcli Carolina Lan Aevn*H>, SS. 993i Pemgrew, T.. & Tropp, L <2006). A nteta-analysic leai of 
inieegroup cootaci theory Joanvl o/Pmowriiv ond5oelo/ Ps\<holaiy. Pr^S). T$ 1-783, Ready. D , & Silaitder, M 
(201 Ij School racial and ethnic compoenion and youog children's cognmve developreenc Isolaiing ^inily, 
(uigKborbood aitd schc«l niflisences In E Frankeiihetg & E OeBray Iniegraiieg nikoo(t in a iManging 
«oiWf> fJew po/cfte' and legal osicnMs )cr a malilroclol generaiton (pp. 9J • 1 1 3). Cbapel HilL NC' Tbe Uoivetaiiy 
of NorA Carolioa Press 

* Kilien, M.. Crystal. D , & Ruck. M (2007) Tbe social developnaental benefiis of nitergrcaip contaci aotoiig 
children aod adolesceois loE Fraokenberg £ G Orfteld (Eds ). Ees«cMt/n intex'ocnw Raolrflng the promue of 
racial direnlt^ in Amvrnan «chooyt(pp. 31-26) Charloriesville. VA Umversity of Virgiois Press 
** Braddoeb, I. (2009) Looking bock. Ihe effecis of coiin-otderad dasegregaitoii InC Sinrekar&E Gc^dring 
(Eds L Ftom ihe caunroom to Ure r/vttrocH* The sht/ilitg londicepe a} teAoo/ (pp 3- 1 8) 

Cambridp. MA' Harvard Educaiioo Press: Craio, R , £ Malisrd, R (1983) The effect of rasearcb methodology oo 
<ksegregaiiOD*acbieveineot siudtes A oteia-analysis American JounaJ of Socialc^. 88(5), 839-3S4i ScboOel^ I. 
11995) Review of research on school desegregation's inapact on elemsiKary aod aeconda^ school siisdenis InJ A 
Banka and C A U Banks (Eik ), Huinrbcnft (pp $97-616) New York. MaccnillaA 

Publiahing. 

** Hoscbild, J.. & Scrovroiiick, N (2004) J}ie AntrKae dream end ihepuhhe ’thooli.y4«vWo&- OxfM 
Uftivarsity Press. 

*' CraiA, R. L. (1970) School lotegration and occiipahonaJ achieveoteni of Negroes American Journal of Sociology. 
75, 293-606; Dawkins, U P (1983) Black sluderHs' occupaiiooal expeciahons' A naiional siudy of ibe impact of 
achool desegregation Urban EOuceuan. /8, 98-1 13: Kurlaeoder. M , & Ymi. J (2005). Fifty years aherBro»«') 

New evidence of Ae impact ofscbool racial composition oo student outconae^ /merTtailonol Joamol of Edm aitana! 
f^Ky. Re^eari*!. unJ^renen'e, d(l), 51-78 
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levels of civtc end communal res[)onsibiiiry.‘* Black students who attended desegre^ied schools 
are subsundally more likely lo graduate from high school and college, in pan because they are 
more connected to challenging curriculum and social networks that support such goals.^ 
Earnings and physical well-being are also positively impacted; a recent study by a Berkeley 
economist found that black students who attended desegregated schools for at least five years 
earned 25% more than their counterparts in segregated settings. By middle age, the same group 
was also in far better health.^ Perhaps most important of all, evidence indicates that school 
desegregation can have perpetuating effects across generations Students of all races who 
attended integrated schools are more likely to seek out integrated colleges, workplaces, and 
neighborhoods later in life, which may in rum provide integrated educational opportunities for 
their own children.^ 

In the aftermath of 5ruH?i, we learned a great deal about how to structure diverse schools 
to make them work for students of all races. In 1954, a prominent IfaAard social psychologist, 
Gordon Allport, suggested that four key elements are necessary for positive contact across 
diflereni groups.^ Allport theorized that all group members needed to be given es^ual status, that 
gUHdeimes needed to be established for working cooperatively, that group members needed to 
work toward common goals, and that strong leadership visibly supportive of intergroup 
relationship building was necessary. Over the past 60-odd years, Allpon’s conditions have held 
up in hundreds of studies of diverse insiiiuiions across the world.^’ (n schools those crucial 
elements can play out in multiple ways, including efforts to detrack students and integrate them 
at the classroom level, ensuring cooperative, heterogenous grouping in classrooms, and highly 
visible, positive modeling from teachers and school leaders around issues of diversity.^* 

Data and Methods 

In this report, we explore the demographic and segregation trends over the last two 
decades for the state of Maryland and the Baliimore-Washington CMSA. For the Baltimore- 
Washingion CMSA, we also investigate disuict racial stability over time. Below ia an overview 


Braddocl:, I. (2009) Looking bxk. IV efTecK of couri-onterad dewaregaitoii InC Sinrekar&E Goldnng 
(Eds L F>ch> CMinmon w UrefiettrcKH* The sh’fiini iandicoB« i}/ nfioof iirsef(retaJ‘on *oo 3-18) 

Cambridge, MA' Harvard EOuoaiioo Press 

*‘Curyafi, I (2004) Desegreganoii and Black dro|»0(il ram Ccononlc Arvrev P<4). 910-943; 

kaufiuan.) E , & Rosmbannv J (1992) Tlia educsiioo aod employmem oriow>iocoree bbek youlb in «'bite 
subtJlbs Eiln dCnm EvatuaHon ci>rJ Polnv AiutlyHs, 14. 229-240 
Johnson, R C , & Sdioenu R. (201 1) Tbr iiiflumoe orea/ly-lifb evnHs on bunaan capuaL Vslib siaais, and labor 
marker oiiKootee over iV life course The 8 E Joamal of Etonomic d Policy Aiftancn, //(3). l-SS 

'' Mickebon, R. (201 1) Explonng ibe sctiool-hoaiaing nexus A syoiltesis of social science evidence. In P Tegeler 
(Ed ). Fi/t/lftg common ground Coordlnoiwg houStng and educaJlon policy to promote iniegraJlon (pp. 5-8) 
Washiogton, DC' Poveny aod Race Research Action Council: Wells, A.S., & Cram, R L. (1994) Perpeoiaiion 
theory and the loog*ierm efTKis of school desegregation. Eenetv of ^ncaitonol Eetearck. 6. 53 1 -$$$ 

"Allport Cl (I9S4) TV iwrK^ of Cambridge Addisoo-Wesley. 

*' Prtligres*, T , A Tropp, L. (2006) A met8*analytic lasi of iniergroup coniaci ibrory Journal if Personohiy and 
Socto! PsytMogy. 9t)l5). ’S 1-^83 

"Hesuley, W D (200^ Drsigoiog scltcolailiai use siudmi diversity to enlisnce learning of all sindenis In E 
Frankenberg £ Q Orfield ( Eds k Le<aont in tnirgmuon PeolliOtg ihe ytromise of roi lal dl>>ersay le American 
«cAooft (pp. 31-56) Charlonesville, VA University of Virgiou Press 
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of our diia. as well as ihe segregation and district racial stability analyses See Appendix B for 
more details. 

This sTudy explores demographic, segregaiioiu atvj disinci racial stability panems by 
analyzing education data from the National Center for Education Statistics. Data consisted of 
I9B9-I990, 1999-2000, and 2010-201 1 Common Core of Data (CCD), Public 
Elemeniary/Secondary School Universe Survey and Local Education Agency data files 

The segregation analyser consisted of three different dimensions of school segregation 
over time; average exposure or contact with racial group members and low-income students, 
evenness or even distribution of racial group members, and the concentration of students in 
segregated and diverse schools. Exposure or isolation rates were calculated by exploring the 
percent of a certain group of students (e.g.. Latino students) in school with a particular student 
(e.g., white student) in a larger geographical area and finding the average of all these results 
This measure might conclude, for example, that the average white student in a pamcular district 
attends a school with 3S% Latino students. That average is a rough measure of the potential 
contact between these groups of students. 

The evenness of racial group members across schools in a larger area was assessed using 
the dissimilarity index and the multi-group entropy (or diversity) index. These measures compare 
the actual pattern of student distribution to what it would be if proportions were distributed 
evenly by race. For example. If the metropolitan area were .35 (or 35%) black and 65 (or 65%) 
white students and each school had this same proportion, the indices would reflect perfect 
evenness. At the other end. maximum possible segregation or uneven distribution would be 
present if all of the schools in the meutipohian area were either alt white or all Latino. With the 
dissimilarity index, a value above .60 indicates high segregation (above .1)0 is extreme), white a 
value below .30 indicates low segregation. For the multi-group entropy index, a value above 25 
indicates high segregation (above .40 is extreme), while a value below . 10 indicates low 
segregation. 

School segregation patterns by the proportion or concentration of each racial group in 
segregated schools (50-100% of the student body are students of color), intensely segregated 
schools (90-100% of the student body are students of color), and apartheid schools (99-100% of 
the schools are students of color) were also explored Such schools, especially hypersegregated 
and apaitheid schools are nearly always associated with stark gaps in educational opportunity.*" 
To provide estimates of diverse environments, the proportion of each racial group in multiracial 
schools (schools with any three races representing 1 0% or more of the total student body) was 
calculated. 

It is important to note that each of these segregation measures tells us something 
tmponani but also has very significant limitations. For one, they do not make conclusions about 
the causes of segregation but only the degree and associated ramifications of segregation. 


** Carfoll. S.. Krop, C , ArV», I.. Momsoe, P , & Flaoa^ao, A. (2003) K'l7 puHh icitooh How 

lari* JcN Saiita Uonies, CA RAN 0 Corporaiio*v OrfleUL C , Swgel-HBMley. G , A Kunera. J. (20 1 1 j 
fait Se%rtgaiod anJ anequai ^HtooU In ihe SouMond Los Angles, CA Tlw Civil RighM Project 
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To explore di&inci stability paitems m (be Baltimore-Washington CMSA's districts, as 
well as (he metropolitan area, districts were categorized into predominanily white (those with 
60 % or more white students), diverse (those with more (han 20 % but less (han 60 % nonwhiie 
students), and predominantly nonwhite (with 60% or more nonwhite students) rypes.*'^ The 
degree to which district white enrollment has changed in comparison to ihe overall metropolitan 
area was explored, resulting in three different degrees of change' rapidly changing, moderately 
changing, and stable. Following, the type and direction (i.e., white or nonwhiie) of the change in 
school districts was assessed, which allowed us to determine whether districts are resegregaiing, 
integrating, or remaining segregated or stably diverse 

Slate Trends 

Consistent with the nation and the other Border states, Maryland shows a growing 
enrollment Maryland’s enrollment increased by 21.4% over the last iwo decades (Table 1). 
Maryland experienced more growth from 19K94990 to 1999-2000 than in the next decade, 
which again is similar to the growth patterns of (he larger region and ihe naiion. 

Table 1 - Public School EwiilU"enl. Marylattd. dorJer Siule-;, amJ the Nation 
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Note Border regioo includes Delasuare, Kmiucty, Ma^land, Missouri. OklahMoa. and W«9l Virginia 
5o«r¥e' U S De|«ntiwiil of Educanon. Nauooal Ceotrr for Educaiioii Siatieuce, CooiinoA Core of Data (CCD), 
Public E1 a I neotary /Secondary School Uftiverse Survey Daia 


^ Similar lypograpli; has bees used widi residenual dsia: See Orfeld, U , & Luce, T. (20l2j Amernai rmtaJty 
iHwrse fWiKrat Opponan’ins and ekallenxe^ U nines pot is, MN' IneiiTuie on Metropolitao Oppominiry. 
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Dnven by a decrease in die white edrollmeni Eind an tncreju is We Laiioo enrollmenL 
the public achooi enroDmeni in Maryland has obanijod draitiaitcady ever the bsi iwu decades 
(Figure I ). The w hile share oF enrollment deereaseJ from 61.9% in 1989-1990 to 43,4% in 2010- 
201 1. a decrease of 29.9%. Dunng the same time there was a alight increase in the black share of 
enrolbneot from 32.4% to 35.1%, an increase of S.3%. Although a smaller share of the total 
enrolbneot, ihe Asian share increased by 75.5% from 3.4% m 1989-1990 to 5.9% in 2010-2011. 
However, the major change in Maryland over these two decades occurred with the Laimo share 
ofenrollment, which grew by 457.1%, a substantial increase rrum 2.1% is 1989- 1990 to 1 1 7% 
in 2010-20] I . With such large «Wifts in Ihe public school earollment, the overoJl composition of 
the slate's schools changed considerably during these two decades. 


Figure 1 - PuhUc SiHoot EmiiHmenl by Race. Manland 
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Suu'ie US DrjariAceiuf Edumuoa, NaUboaJ Ceaier fur EJukSiL*oii Suiwuci, CoovinoA Carrot Daia (CCD), 
Puhlie EJeiMBOify/Secuiulary Scfibul Uaiveie Survey Daia 


To aeconunodute the growing enrollmenL the number of scbools m the state increased 
during ihis lime period, isoludisg schools with buih muJumcial and majority minority enroDmeni 
(Table 2). Among diese schools, there ore four JifTereni types of schools with varying levels o( 
coneentraiion of minority siudests- multiracial schooK majority minority sehoo1«i, intensely 
segregaied schools, and apartheid schools. 

Multiracial schools are those id which at least ODe-icoIh of the siudenis represeoi at least 
three racial groups. The percent of multiraciaJ schools in Maryland tripled. Majority minonly 
schools are schools in which 50-100% of the student enrollment is comprised of minority 
srudents. Majoniy minority schools have almost doubled smee 1989-1990, and more than half of 
the schools in Maryland ore majority minoniy schools, (nteosely segregated schools, those itui 
are 90-100% minority, have more than doubled. Apartheid schools are schools in which 99- 
l(X)% of the siudes! enrollment is comprised of minority siudests. Of concern is the iaci there 
was aJ 8U a large increase in apartheid schools, and now more than one-tenth of the total public 
schools in Maryland are apartheid schools. 
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Tabid 2 - MuUiractal and Mimirify Segre^ted 5cA<N^i^. Muryltind 
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5Mrcc' U S Dciwtawni of Ediicaitoii. Nauooal Caster for Educattoii StaiiaiKS, Coininon CoreorDaia (CCD), 
Public E1einesury/SecoitdBr> School UAiverse Sai/vey Data 

In addition lo the oonceniraiion of amdents by race, ii la tm^sonani lo consider ihe 
conceniraiion of low-income amdenis in each rype of school. Schools that are isobied by race 
and class are often places that llmii smdenis’ educational opponuniiies and outcomes. Many 
factors contribute to the inei^ualiiies found in se^gated schools, including fewer qualified and 
less experienced teachers, less stability in ihe teaching force, less successful peers, and 
inadequate ticilities and resources. 

In 20 1 0-20 1 1 , there was a larger share of low-income srudentc in both multiracial and 
mtnonry schools than there was in 1 999-2000 (Table 3). This is likely reflective of the economic 
crisis during the laner half of ihe decade, which resulted m an overall increase in low-income 
students. There is a clear panem of increasing levels of low-income smdenis as the level of 
segregation within the schools also increases such that the most segregated of schools, apartheid 
schools, also have the highest level (72.$^) of low-income students. One interesting note is that 
the multiracial schools are noi necessarily schools of concentrated poverry, as they ^ve lower 
levels of low-income students than any of the ma^nry minonry categories of schools. This data 
suggests that students in racially isolated schools are also far more likely to attend schools with 
higher percentages of tow-income students, segregating siudenis not only by race but also by class. 

Table 3 - Students Who Are Low'income in MuUiriKiat 
and Mintirifj’ Segre^ted Sch>H}i\. Maryland 
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wiili aoy three races represeoiuig I0b«or more of the loiaJ student enrollreent 

Soo'ce' U S De|«nateiil of EducaiMii. Naiiooal Ceoier for Educaitoii Staiuitcs, CoininoA Core of Dale (CCD), 
Public Eleineoiary/Secoitdary School Universe Survey Data 
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TtK ihare of black scudent& in nujonty minonry, intently se^gaied, and apaitheid 
schools has mcroasod over (he last rwo decades (Figure 2) One minor exception was a very 
slight dip in the share of black students in apartheid schools, which was (hen tbiloweil by an 
increase. A high percentage of black s(uden(s (IIS.7%) is enrolled m majority minority schools in 
Maryland. There has also been a very substantial increase m the share of black students enrolled 
in intensely segregated settings, with a shifl from about one-third of black students to more than 
one-half of black students enrolled in such schools. A final finding is that almost one-quarter of 
black students in (he state are enrolled in apartheid schools This data clearly demonsiraies (he 
increasingly segregated nature of schooling for (he vast majonty of black students in Maryland. 

Figure! - Black Sfu/lenv< rn Minority Se^rcfiuleJ Sihoot.^, MarytairJ 
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The ihtfe of Launo siudenu in nvajohry minoniy schools has also increased over the last 
TWO decades (Figure 3). Although (he overall levels of Latino students In majority minoriiy, 
intensely segregated, and apartheid schools are considerably lower than the levels of black 
students in such schools, there is still a disconcerting percentage of Laiino studenis (7B 1%) 
enrolled in majority minonty schools. 

Figure 3 - ImiOio SfuiieniA m Minority Se^re^uleJ Schoois, MaryiamI 



Nou Minonry school rrpressHs black. Laiino, Ainencaji litduo, and Asiao students 

Scarce' U S Depericitenl of Educaitoii. Nauooal Ceoter for EduaiiOA SiaiisiKS, Conunon Core of Oeia (CCD), 
Public Eleineotary/SecondBry School Uftiverse Survey Data 
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Since 19^9-1990, muliiracial schools in Ma/ylsnd— (hose that have any three races 
represenong a( least one-ienth ofihe total studeni enrollment — have drawn much larger shares of 
Asian and Latino smdents than white and black students (Figure 4). There has been an increase 
in the shares of Asian, white, black, and American Indian students in multiracial schools but a 
slight decline in (he share of Latino students in these schools. In 20I0-201 1 , the share of Asian 
and Latino students was more than double (he share of black, white, and American Indian 
students in multiracial schools. 


Figure 4 tn MuUt’ucial Schooh by RMe. Mary/amJ 
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Sott'rc' U S D?|>anawiil of Educaitoii. Naiiooal Ceoter for Educanoii Siatiaucs, CooiinoA Core of Data (CCD), 
Public Eleineotar>/Secoitdary School LlAiverse Survey Data 


In addition to noting the concentration of students in schools, another approach for 
determining levels of segregation in schools is by examining exposure rates, which measure (he 
level of interracial contact among students. In (he figure below, the bbek column represents (he 
overall share of white students in (he state. For each lime point, the next three columns represent 
the exposure rate of the typical while, black, and Latino student to white students. The exposure 
rate of (he typical student of each race should be compared to the percentage of while student 
enrollment Overexposure lo white students is indicated by an exposure rate that is greater than 
the percentage of white students, and underexposure to white students is indicated an 
exposure rate that is less than the percentage of white students. 
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Since 19S9- 1990, there has been a decline in ihe white share ot'ihe enrollment as well 
as a decline in the ev^iosure lo while students for the ty^iicel siudeni of each race (Figure S). (n 
all three decades, the typical white student attended a school in which the large majority of 
hia/her classmates were other white students, and this percentage ts more than what would be 
expected based on white students' share of the total enrollment. The gap between the overall 
share of white students and the percentage of whi te students in the school of a typical white 
student has widened considerably. Although both the typical black and the typical Latino 
student attended schools in which they were underexpo^ to white students, it was more 
extreme for the typical black student, who in 2010-201 1 attended a school where only 19.6% 
of hia^r classmates were white despite the ^ci that 43.4% of the overall enrollment of 
students in the state was comprised of white students. This data shows that while both black 
and Latino students have been underexposed to white students, the situation is more extreme 
for the typical black student m Maryland. 

Figure 5 - White Students in School Aifem/eJ hy Typical SluJc}if of Each Race, Maryland 
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Dunng ctK iasi rwo decades, die cyclical black student has auended a school dial was 
predominantly black (Figure 6). The typical black student now attends a school dial has become 
les« white and more Latino than it was two decades ago 

Figure 6 - Rada! Comp<tsifion of School AUendeJ by Typical Black Student. Maryland 
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TtK typical Latino smdani in Maryland ha& expefienced more change m ihe racial 
composition of hia/her school than the typical black student, and in fact, a major shift has 
occurred such that the typical Latino student now attends a school where the largest share of 
his/her clas^ates is composed of black students (Figure 7). (n 19S9-1990, the typical Latino 
student attended a school that was mostly white and the same was true m 1999-2000, but in 
2010-2011, Ihe typical Latino student was enrolled in a school that was mostly black. The typical 
Latino student of 201 0-201 1 was enrolled ina school with relatively comparable shares of 
Latino, black, and white students- a student population that was more Latino, more blacky and 
much less white than two decades earlier. 

Figure 7 - Racial Comp^rsiuon of School AtfentJeJ by Typical Lalimt SiuJenL Wo/yfaW 
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A &ide-by-stde comparison of ihe racial compost non of schools that ctK typical student of 
each race in Maryland attends illustraiee the average make-up of the school ariended by students 
of different races. If also shows the inconsistent distribution of students by race In Maryland's 
public schools (Figure !^). In 2010-201 1 , the typical white student attended a school wiih mostly 
while clasonates, a small share of black classmates, and an even smaller share of Latino and 
Asian classmates. The typical black student attended a school with mostly black classmates, a 
small share of while classmates, a small share of Latino classmaies, and an even smaller share of 
Asian classmaies. The typical Asian student attended a school with mostly white students, some 
black students, and smaller shares of Latino and Asian students. The typical Latino student 
attended a school that was somewhat balanced among black, Latino, and white students with a 
small share of Asian students. 'The racial composition of the school attended by the typical Asian 
student IS most reflective of* the overall enrollment of* the state (Figure I L which had an 
enrollment that was 43.4% white, 35.1% black, 5.9% Asian, 1 1 .7% Latino, and 3.5% mixed 
This indicates that the typical Asian student is the most integrated of all races in Maryland, and 
there is an extremely different experience between the typical black and the typical white student 
in Maryland 

Figure S - Ritdal Compi/siuon of School AUemJeJ by Typical SluJoU by Race, Marytund 
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An exatn^naiion of scudenis' income ieveU reveals a similarly discurbmg picture; the 
Typical black and Latino students in Maryland attend schools with approximately twice as many 
low-income students as the typical white student (Figure 9). The overall enrolimeni of low- 
income students in Maryland’s public schools is 39.1^%, and if these students weee distributed 
evenly across schools we would expect students to attend schools that had this percentage of 
low-income students. However, the typical white student in Maryland attends a school that 
enrolls only 27.2% low-income students while the typical black student attends a school that 
enrolls 54.6% low-income students, and the typical Latino student attends a school with 49.9% 
low-income students. This data shows the disproportionate under-exposure of white students to 
low-income students as compared to black and Laiino studenis, who are overexposed lo low- 
income students. 


Figure 9 - Expafutv fo Lo*v~htcome hy Ra<'e. MaryiaitJ 
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Stare-level trends indicate that segregation for bbck and Latino students m Maryland has 
intensified over the last two decades and has been even more extreme for black students than for 
Laii no studenis. There has been a notable decrease in the white share of public school enrollment 
and a substantial increase in the Latino share of enrotimeni Shares of black and Latino students 
enrolled in majority minority, intensely segregated, and apartheid schools have increased and 
have reached particularly high levels for black students. The typical black and the typical Latino 
student in Maryland have experienced decreasing exposure to white students m ihetr schools, and 
again, the situation is even more extreme for the typical black than the typical Latino students. 
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A&ian srudenis are cM most of al) groups in Maryland while black and while arudents 

have dramatically different experiences in terms of the racial compositions of their schools. The 
disiribution of low-income smdenis in Maryland’s public schools is disparate with black and 
Latino students attending schools with disproportionately high levels of low-income students. 
There is an increasing double segregation of Maryland's black and Latino students by race and 
class. Similar trends are evident in the Baltimore-Washington CMSA 

Metropolitan Trends'* 

As enrollments around the country grow more diverse, the racial makeup of school 
systems in metropolitan areas ohen shifts rapidly. A district that appears integrated or diverse at 
one point in time can transition to a resegregaiing district in a matter of years. A recent study of 
neighborhoods, based on census data from the SO largest metropolitan areas, found that diverse 
areas with nonwhiie population shares over 23 percent in I9S0 were more likely to become 
predominantly nonwhile over the ensuing 2S years than to remain integrated.'* School districts 
reflect similar signs of instability. Nearly one-fif(h of suburban school districts in the 25 largest 
metro areas are experiencing rapid racial change.’’ 

The process of transition is fueled by a number of factors, including pervasive housing 
discriminsiion (to include steering families of color into specific neighborhoods), the preferences 
of families and individuals, and school zoning practices that intensify racial isolation 
Importantly, schools that are transitioning to minority segregated learning environments are 
much more likely than other types of school settings lo be associated with negative factors like 
high levels of teacher turnover."’^ 

Stably diverse schools and districts, on the other hand, are linked to a number of positive 
indicators. Compared to students and staff at schools in racial transition, teachers, administrators, 
and students experience issues of diversity difterenily in stable environments. In a 2005 survey 
of over 1 ,000 educators, those working in stable, diverse schools were more likely to think that 
their faculty peers could work effectively with students from all races and ethnicities.’' 'They 
were also significantly more likely to say that students did not self-segregaie. And though white 
and nonwhiie teachers perceived levels of tension somewhat differently, survey respondents 
reported that tension between racial groups was lowest in schools with stable enrollments and 
much higher in rapidly changing schools?^ It stands to reason, then, that school and housing 
policies should help foster stable diversity— and prevent resegregaiion — whenever possible 
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TtK following section explores ctK enrol Imeni, &egregaiion, and poveny concentration 
panems of public school students in ibe Baliimore-Washingion CMSA, home lo most of the 
state’s urbanized and suburban areas. The degree and type of racial transition occurring in the 
largest school disuicis of ihe metro is also presented. The analysis in the following section 
includes only the di&incls in this consolidated meuopolitan area that are located in ibe state of Maryland 

Baltlmore*Wasblo&ion Consolldoiod Metropollrao Statistical Area " 

As a result of a decrease in die white enrollment and a large increase in the Latino 
enrollment, the racial composition of the Bakimore-Washingion CMSA's public schools has 
changed considerably since 1989-1990 (Figure 10). The white share of enrollment decreased by 
32 5% from 59.7% in 1 989- 1 990 to 40.3% in 20 1 0-20 II . The black share of enrollment 
increased slightly from 34.1% to 37%. Although a smaller share of die total enrollment, the 
Asian share of enrollment increased by 73% from 3.7% in 1989-1990 lo 6.4% in 2010-2011. A 
substantial increase of 443.5% occurred in the Latino share of enrollment, causing it to jump 
Oomjusi 2.3% of the total enrollment in 1989-1990 to 12.5% in 2010-2011. 


Figure 10- Puhfk-Scfioo/ fy- Jfacf. CM.Z4 
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Wiihm ihe Balotnore-Wg&hingion CMSA, the white share of enrol Imeni decreased m 
both urban and suburban schools while the black, Asian, and Latino shares of enrollment 
increased in both urban and suburban schools (Table 4). Of all races, black students are the only 
ones whose share of the enrollmeni is larger in urban schools than in suburban schools Black 
students are the clear majority of racial groups in urban schools with S8.S% of the enrollmeni in 
2010-2011. The Latino share of enrollment has grown more in urban districts, but Latino 
students comprise a larger share of the enrollmeni in suburban than urban districts. 


Table 4 - Public School Enmllmenl by Pace m Urban and Suburban ScfusiKs. BaUtmare- 
Wa<^hingl<)n CMSA 
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5Mrce' U S Deperinteni of Educaitoii. Natiooal Center for Education SiaiiaiKe, Common Core of Data (CCD), 
Public E1emeoifii>.‘Seoor»dar> School Universe Survey Data 

As a result of the growing number of students, the number of schools in the Baltimore- 
Washington CMSA also grew during this time penod Just as described above on a statewide 
level, there arc four diflercnt types of schools with varying levels of concentration of minonty 
students in Baliimore-Washingion CMSA’s public schools— multiracial schools, majority 
minonty schools, intensely segregated schools, and apaAheid schools. 

The percentage of multiracial schools in the Baltimore- Washington CMSA — schools in 
which at least one-tenth of the students represent at least three racial groups — has increased over 
the last two decades and so has the percentage of mmonty schools (Table 5). Multiracial schools 
have almost tripled since 19X9-1990. Majority minority schools — those In which SO- 1 00% of the 
student enrollmeni is comprised of minority students — have almost doubled since 19X9-1990. (n 
intensely segregated schools — those that are 90-100% minority — there was an even more 
extreme increase from IS.6% In 19X9-1990 to 32.3% in 2010-201 1. Apartheid schools — those in 
which 99-100% of the student enrollmeni is comprised of minority students- have also 
increased over this lime penod More than half of the schools in the Baltimore- Washington 
CMSA are majoniy minoriry and more than one-tenth of the schools in the Baliimore- 
Washmgton CMSA are apartheid schools. 
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Table 5 - MuUtUKial aiui Minonty Se^iv^led Schoof.%. duhmoiv-iVii^hmg/on CMSA 
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In all types of schools, low-income smdenis compnaed a larger share of (he enrollment in 
2010-201 1 than in 1999-2000 evcept in apartheid schools in which (he )ow-incotne share 
remained stable and very high (Table 61. This panem reflects the panem ai (he stale level and 
again is likely due lo (he nationwide economic crisis during this decode. As ihe level of 
segregation within schools increases, (he level of low-income students in (he school also 
increases, revealing a direct relationship between segregation by race and class. 
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Ovef ctK )asi rwo decades, ihe share ot'black sc udenis enrolled m majoniy minonfy 
schools and iiuensely segregated schools has increased; there was a slight dip in the share of 
black students attending apartheid schools in 1999-2000 but their share has since increased 
(Figure 1 1 ). Almost one-quarter of black students in the Baltimore-Washington CMSA attend 
apartheid schools. These patterns mirror those of the state, but the overall levels in the metro are 
si tgbily higher (about 2%) than the state in 201 0-20 1 1 . 

Figure ) ) - Black Students ut Mtnoriiy Se^re^ateJ Schools. BaUimore'Wa.dun^lon CMSA 
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Dunng ctK same lime period, growth occurred in ihe share of L^iino scudenis enrolled in 
msjoriry minoniy, intensely segregated, and apartheid schools (Figure 121. Again, similar (o the 
state levels, the share of Latino students in all three types ot* schools is lower than the share of 
black students in similar schools. 


Figure 12 - luilino Studenis in Minority Se^rt^aled Schools. Bahimore-Wa^hin^lim CMSA 
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Ovef ctK iasi rwo decades, ihere has been an increase in the share of scudenis ftom all 
racial groups that attend muliiracial schools— those that have any three races represenilng ai least 
one-ienth ofihe total student enrollment— except lor Latino students who increased from I9B9- 
1990 10 1999-2000 but then decreased in 2010-201 1 (Figure 13). Similar to Maryland, the largest 
percentage of students enrolled in multiracial schools are Aaians and Latinos with shares of 
white and black students being considerably lower. 


Figure 13 

- StuUenIs irt Mul/iracuit Schis^L'^ by Race. ^aluxtOfv~^VlL'^htf^^/Oft CMSA 
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Aiitwugh ihe percentage of white ^mdents in Baltimore- Washington CMSA's public 
schools hos declined from 59.7% in 1 91^9- 1 990 lo 40.3% in 2010-201 1, white smdents continue 
to attend schools that are overwhelmingly compnsed of white classmates (Figure 14) Exposure 
to while students has decreased for students of all races. The typical black student has the least 
exposure to white students; in 2010-201 1 the typical black student attended a school with only 
1 7 6% white clasunates. The typical Latino student is also underexposed to white students, but 
not quite as extremely as the typical black student. 

Figure 14 - HTiiie S/uJenl.x m SchtMtl AflvrtiUt/ by Typical Stutl^U of Each Race. BaUimore- 
ffavAfiigturT CMSA 
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Ovef ctK )asi rwo decades, ihe typical black student tn the Baltimore-Washington CMSA 
has aiietvled a predotn^naniiy black school (Figure IS). Again, this mirrors the trend at the state 
level. 

Figure 1 5 - Ritdal Composiuon o/Schoo/Atfem/eJ hy Typk'al Bhtck Student. BttUtmtre- 
WudungUm CMSA 
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Figure ] A shows ihe mconsisient disinbution of smdents by race in Baltimore- 
Washington CMSA's public schools. Even as die metro’s smdeni enrollment becomes more 
diverse and white students compnse less than haJfofdie enrollment, the typical white student 
attends a school that is predominantly white and has small shares of black, Asian, and Latino 
students, (n an almost mirror reversal, die typical black student attends a school that is 
predominantly black, has small shares of white and Latino students, and a very minimal share of 
Asian students The typical Asian student attends a school with white students comprising its 
largest share and with smaller shares of black, Asian, and Latino students The typical Latino 
student attends a school that has almost equally large shares of white, black, and Latino students 
and a smaller share of Asian students. Consistent with the state, die typical Asian student in the 
Balumore-Washington CMSA is the most integrated of all races of students and attends a school 
that most closely resembles the overall disinbuiion of the metro's enrollment which in 2010 - 
201 1 was 40.3% white, 37% black, t>.4% Asian, 12.5% Latino, and 3.5% mixed (Figure 10). 

Figure ) 6 - Ritual Composition of School AUemJed hy Typical SluJctti by Race. BaUimore- 
IVuslungUm CMSA 
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Turning (o a focus on siudents’ income levels reveals that CM typical while siudeni in the 
Balumore-Washington CMSA attends a sctv>ol with about half the share of low-income siudenci 
as the school attended by the typical black or Latino student (Figure 17) Although 39.4% of 
students in the metro are low-mcome, the typical white student has only 24 4% low-income 
classmates whereas the typical black student has 54.8% low-income classmates and the typical 
Latino student has 49.9% low-income classmates. Tins demonstrates the double segregation of 
students by race and class. 

Figure 1 7 - Expafwv fo Loi\-~/nctme SluJtmlx hy RtK-e. Balfmi>re~Wa<~ltinglorf CMSA 
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Since 1 989- 1990, there been a highly uneven distribuiion of racial groups throughout 

Datiimore-Washjngton CMSA's public schools, [n 2010-201 1 , the average school was S4% less 
diverse than ihe enure mirastate metropolitan area, which again, indicates a high level of 
segregation (Table 7). (i is important to note that 59% of this difference in diversity bettveen the 
average public school and the enure metro area was due to segregation across disuict boundaries 
rather than within districts. This is likely due to the existence of districts that are largely comprised 
of students of only one race, such as Baltimore City, Pnnce George’s County, and Carroll County 
(Table 8). In fact, between 1989-1990 and 2010-2011, the level ofsegregation within districts in 
the Baltimore-Washington CMSA has remained stable and moderate at 0 14. During the same 
time, the level of segregation between different school disuicts in Baltimore-Washington CMSA 
has declined slightly from 1989-1990 to 2010-2011, with a signi^ani decrea.se occurring from 
1999-2000 to 2010-201 1 One possible reason for the slight decline In beiween-disinct segregation 
e; that a number of school systems m the Baltimore-Washington CMSA are becoming more 
diverse, better reflecting the racial/ethnic makeup of the metro as a whole. 

Table 7 - Entropy Index Overall and Wifhin and Betweeyt School DisiricVi. 
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School disincis across ihe Balutnore- Washington CMSA have experienced a substantial 
amount of racial transition over the last two decades. A decade-by-decade look at the 
composition of the metro area as a whole underscores these changes (Figure 18). From 1989- 
1990 to 1999-2000, district changes created a metro area that had slightly more diverse districts 
and fewer predominantly white districts, but there was even greater change ftom 1999-2000 to 
20 1 0-20 1 1 , when ^r more of the metro 's districts became diverse and predominantly nonwhite, 
and many fewer of the metro’s districts were predominantly white. 

Figure 1 8 - Jiac/a/ Travi/fun hy DtA/rici daliimutv-iVafhi’tfi/ofi CMSA 
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Of the 1 3 districts In the metropolitan area, all but one of them had a smaller proportion 
of white students enrolled In 2010 than in 1989, and in three of those districts the white 
proportion of students in 2010 had dropped to half or less of what it had been two decades earlier 
(Table 8). Striking changes can also be observed when districts are classified over this time 
period according to one of three categories' predominantly white — 60% or more white; 
predominanciy nonwhile — 60% or more nonwhiie; or diverse — more than 20% but less than 60% 
nonwhite. In 1989, more than half (seven) of the districts were predominantly white. However, 
by20l0only two districts remained predominantly white, and more than half (seven) of them 
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wefe diverse with die remaining four being [iredominanily nonwhiie. These changes were likely 
due ro (he shrinking share of white enrollmeni coupled with the growth in Latino enrollment 
across the metro area over the last 20 years. 


Table S - While Proportion and Clutisijk'alion tie Melropoitfan Area amJ District Baiuniote- 
Waflunj^ton CMSA 
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(Xec ihe past decade, u sKght majoniy of diuricu (S3%) was siablo dUd Wa others (46*/^) 
were moderately uhangmg: none was rapidly changtny (Figure 19). Among (he stable disirku, 
almosi half (43.4%) were diverse and (he others (S6.6%) were ^e^yated. Among the segreyateJ 
districts, half were segregated oooMbiie and the other half were segregated white. Dunog this 
same lime period, the moderately changing districts were alt becomuig loore nonwhile One-ibird 
of there were resegregaung nonwbKc and (he remaioing iwo-tbirds of moderately changing 
districts were miegraiing oonwbite. 


Figure ) 9 - Degree and Tipe of Ratio/ Tranjuiton. Sa/fimoiv-fyashinpon CMSA. 1999 lo 20 JO 
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In 1989, all seven of the metro area’s moderately iraniiiiooing disincia— Acne Arundel, 
Charles, Frederick, Ilarford, Howard, Mon(goreery, and Waslungion— bad an eoroDmeni of 
wbiU! students (hat was bi^er than (he metro's white enroUmeni as a whole; in foc(, most of 
these disiHcis were predominantly white in 1989 (Figure 20). While each district's white share of 
the enrollment is differeni, the oveeal) paciem indicates (hat (he white share of enrollment 
decreased steadily in al) of these moderately transiiioaing districts and in the metro area as a 
whole over these two decades. The decline was more accelerated from 1 999-2000 to 20 1 0-20 1 1 
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man in ctK previous decade. Of cM aeven disiricts, more — Anne Aiwidei, Frederick, Harford. 
Howard, and Washington- • were iniegraung than resegregaiing- -Charles and Monigomery — 
during these rwo decades The iwo resegregatmg districts had (he greatest percent change in their 
white share of enrollment from )9S9 to 2010: Charles (-54.1%) and Montgomery (-45.4%). 


Figure 20- MoJerate Ru<iai Tran,st(i<m hy Dkstnd Type. da/iiiftute~it'it<<htng/oft CM14 
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Mecro[)oli<an-)evei trends indicate that segregation of Baliimore- Washington CMSA’s 
black and Latino students has become more extreme since I9B9-I990 Over the bst two decades, 
the black share of public school enrollment has increased slightly, and there has been a decrease 
in the white share of public school enrollment and an increase in the Latino and Asian shares of 
enrollment While the share of both black and Latino students in majority minority, intensely 
segregated, and apartheid schools has increased, the large share of black students in such schools 
is disturbing. Of all racial groups in metro Baltimore-Washmgton CMSA, Asian students are the 
most integrated. The typical black student in the metro has experienced decreasing exposure to 
white students, and In 2010-2011 the typical Latino student was also underexposed to white 
students. Schools in the Baltimore-Washingion CMSA are less diverse than the overall 
metropolitan area. The uneven distribution of students by race is greater between districts than 
within distncis, although almost all of the districts in the metro area have become more nonwhite 
over the last two decades. The disu^butlon of low-income students in the metro's public schools 
is also unequal; black and Latino students attend schools with disproportionately high levels of 
tow-income students, which reveals an miensitied double segregation of Baltimore- Washington 
CMSA's black and Latino students by both race and class. 

Discussion 

Both state-level and metropolitan-level patterns raise serious concents about the 
experience of black and Latino students in Maryland’s public schools. 'The increasing 
concentration of black and Latino students In minority schools and the decreasing exposure of 
black and Latino students to white students contribute to the increasing racial segregation of 
black and Latino students in Maryland The same students are also disproportionately exposed to 
high levels of low-income students The result is a situation in which Maryland's black and 
Latino students experience double segregation by race and class 

In exploring segregation measures, ii is essential to consider the demographic 
composition of the state. At all levels, Maryland has been experiencing major demographic 
change. At the state level, the Latino share of public school enrollment has increased by 457.1% 
and the white share of public school enrollment has decreased by 29.9%. Similar changes are 
reflected at the metropolitan level with an increase of the Latino share of public school 
enrollment of 443.5% and a decrease i n the white share of public school enrollment of 32 5% in 
the Baltimore-Washingion CMSA. Similar demographic change will undoubtedly continue into 
the future, making it imperative for the state and disuicis to consider the impact of racial change 
on the racial composition of their schools. Without such planning, the current trends toward 
increasing isolation of black and Latino students will almost certainly be intensified 

An increasing concentration of black and Latino students in minority schools is also 
apparent at all levels. Since 1989-1990, the number of minoniy schools has increased at all 
levels Majority minoniy schools, which have 50-100% minoriry enrollment, have increased by 
91% in Maryland and SI .6% In the Baltimore- Washington CMSA. Dunng the same lime, the 
increase in intensely segregated schools, which have 90-100% minoriiy enrollment, is even more 
dramatic with an increase of 143.1% in Maryland and 137 5% in the Baliimore-Washington 
CMSA Of concern is the large share of apartheid schools, which have 99-100% minoriiy 
enrollment; in 2010-2011, 11% ofMaryland's schools and 12.5% of Baltimore- Washington 



CMSA'8 schools were schools. Tlie increasing number of tninohry schools is 

indicoiive of the increasing numbee of minonty siudents wtw attend such schools. 

The shares of black and Latino students in minonty schools have increased, and although 
the levels are high for both black and Latino students, they are especially noteworthy for black 
students. I n 20 1 0-20 1 1 . SS.7% of black students and 78. 1 % of Lati no students in Maryland 
attended majonty minority schools. From 19894990 to 2010-201 1, in intensely segregated 
schools, the already high share of black enrollment increased by 61.8% in Maryland and by 
60 3% in iheBalumore-Washington CMSA From 1989-1990 to 2010-201 1, the share of Latino 
enrollment in intensely segregated schools increased hugely by 4S9.I% in Maryland and 467 6% 
in the Ball! more- Washington CMSA Again, serious attention needs to be given to apartheid 
schools, which enroll 22.9% of black students in Maryland and 24.2% of black students in the 
Dalumore-Washington CMSA These high and expanding shares of black and Latino enrollment 
in racially segregated schools must be halted and reversed. 

Black and Latino students’ exposure to white students has steadily decreased throughout 
Maryland, resulting in less contact among racial groups in schools. In 2010-2011, the white share 
of enrollment was 43.4% in Maryland and 40.3% in the Balomore-Washington CMSA 
However, in 20)0-201 1, black students went to schools where the white share of their classmates 
was only 19.6% in Maryland and 1 7.6% in the Baltimore- Washington CMSA. Similarly, in 
2010-2011, Latino students attended schools where the white share of their classmates was 
27 6% in Maryland and 26% in the Baliimore-Washington CMSA. Not only were both black and 
Latino students underexposed to white students in 2010-201 1, but they had become even more so 
since 1989-1990 when exposure levels to white students were higher for both black and Latino 
students. The decreasing contact among students across racial lutes ts dangerous for all students 
in this increasingly diverse state and country. 

Within the Balumore-Washington CMSA, districts are becoming more nonwhite, a 
transition that has sped up over the last decade, (n 2010, the majority of the metro's districts 
were either diverse or predominantly white, suggesimg that with strong leadership and 
thoughtful planning these transitioning distncis have the poieniial to become or remain diverse 
districts where resegregaiion resulting in predominantly nonwhiie districts could be prevented 
However, without this leadership and planning, these districts will undoubtedly continue their 
transition to become more nonwhite and more racially segregated. 

In addition to the increasing trend toward racial segregation, black and Latmo students in 
Maryland also experience segregation by class. Black students attend schools that are 54.6% 
low-income at the state level and 54.8% low-income in the Baltimore- Washmgton CMSA. 

Latino students attend schools that are 49.9% low-income at the state level and 49.9% low- 
income in the Balfimore-Washingion CMSA. (n striking conu^i, white students attend schools 
that are 27.2% low-income at the state level and 24.4% low-income m the Bakimore- 
Washington CMSA At all levels of analysis, black and Latino students experience increasing 
levels of double segregation by race and class, which has serious implications for the quality of 
schooling provided lo these students. 
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Recomniendatioos’" 

.State Level 

Many steals can be taken ai the state level to create and nunnenn mie^ied schools. State- 
level pobciee that focus on reducing racial isolation and peomoimg djverse schools are critical. 
Ohio recently developed an updated version of such policies that could provide direction for 
Maryland. Ohio’s policy, which applies to both regular public schools and charter schools, 
provides guidance to school disuicis concerning the dev elopment of student assignment policies 
thsi foster diverse schools and reduce concentrated poverty The policy encourages inter-distnct 
transfer programs and regional magnet schools Ohio’s policy promotes the recruitment of a 
diverse group of teachers and also rei^uires disincis lo report to the Ohio state Superintendent of 
Public Insuuciion on diversity-related matters. Massachusetts’s Racial imbabnee Act, which 
required districts to improve the racial balance of schools and funded magnet schools and inter- 
district transfers, is another example of state policy that could guide Maryland and other states. 

Slate- level policies to promote diversity in schools are needed across the United States. 
Policies should provide guidance about how districts can create student assignment policies that 
foster diverse schools. Policies should also consider how to recruit a diverse teaching staff and 
states should set credentialing standards for training a more diverse teaching force Given that 
most segregation in Maryland exists between ditlereni school districts, ii is also important for 
state-level policies to provide a framework for developing and supporting inter-distnci programs 
in the form of ciiy-suburban transfers and regional magnet schools, and states should play a role 
m setting up such schools. Addiiionally, states should require that districts report lo the state on 
diversity-related matters for both public and charter schools. 

Fair housing agencies and state and local housing officials need to regularly audit 
discrimination in housing markets, particularly in and around areas with diverse school districts. 
The same groups should bring significant prosecutions for violations. Housing officials need to 
strengthen and enforce sue selection policies for projects receiving federal direct funding or tax 
credit subsidies so that they support integrated schools rather than foster segregation. 

Stale and local officials should work to promote diversity in charter school enrollments, 
in part by encouraging extensive outreach to diverse communities, mtec-districi enrollment, and 
the provision of free transportation. Officials should also consider pursuing litigation against 
charter schools that are receiving public funds but are intentionally segregated, serving only one 
racial or ethnic group, or refusing service to English language learners. 

Local Level 

At the local level, raising awareness is an essentia) step in preventing further 
resegregaiion and encouraging integrated schooling. Civil rights organizations and community 
organizations in nonwhiie communities should study the existing u^ds and observe and 
participate in political and community processes and action related to boundary changes, school 
siting decisions, and other key policies that make schools more segregated or more integrated. 
Local communities and fair housing organizations must monitor iheir real estate market to ensure 
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ihai pocenual home buyefs are noi bdng sieered owoy from areas w^ih diverse schools. 
ComtnunjTy msiiiijitons and churches need lo faciliiaie conversations about ihe values of diverse 
education and help raise community awareness about iis benefiis Local journalists should cover 
the relationships between segregation and unes^ual educational outcomes and realities, in addition 
to providing coverage of high quality, diverse schools. 

Many steps can be taken in terms of advocacy as well. As fair housing advocates have 
long urged, state and local government should monitor the impact of land use and zoning 
decisions on patterns of segregation and ensure that opportunities for low-income housing are set 
aside in new communities that are attached to strong schools, as has been done m Montgomery 
County, which has one of the oldest and largest inclusionary zoning policies in the nation, and to 
a lesser extent Howard County and Baltimore City. By designating a certain proportion of new 
homes to be rented or sold at below-market prices with stipulations that allow the public housing 
authonty to purchase one-ihird of these homes for use as public housing, Montgomery County 
has created a system in which new communities are attached to strong schools. Families, the 
majority of whom are black, are randomly assigned to public housing in middle-income areas 
Students in public housing who attend the disu^ct's most economicaily advantaged schools far 
outperform similar students in public housing who attend the district’s least advantaged 
schools ^ It is clear that this form of economic desegregation is beneficial, and similar efforts are 
needed to promote racial diversity in school districts through housing policies across the state. 
Sinci enforcement of Fair I lousing Laws in Maryland is essential to provide families of all races 
access to homes in all neighborhoods. New schools— both public and charter— should not be 
built or opened in racially isolated areas of the district unless they are pan of a magnet strategy 
and hold promise to result in diverse student bodies. Local educational organizations and 
neighborhood associations should vigorously promote diverse communities and schools as 
highly desirable places to live and learn. Communities need to provide consistent and vocal 
suppon for promoting school diversity and recognize the power of local school boards to either 
advocate for integration or work against it Eflorrs should be made to foster the development of 
suburban coalitions to influence siaie-level policy-making around issues of school diversity and 
equity. 

School distnci policy-makers also have control over student assignment policies and thus 
can directly influence the levels of diversity within each school. Distncts should develop policies 
that consider race among other factors in creating diverse schools Magnet schools and transfer 
programs within district borders can also be used to promote more racially integrated schools. 

The enforcemeni of laws guiding school segregation is essential. Many suburban distncts 
never had a desegregation order because they were virtually all white dunng the civil rights era. 
However, many of them are now diverse and may be engaged in classic abuses of racial 
gerrymandering of attendance boundaries, school site selection that intensifies segregation and 
choice plans, or operating choice plans with methods and policies that undermine integration and 
foster segregation. Where such violations exist, local organizations and parents should ask the 
school board to address and correct them. If there is no positive response they should register 
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cdtnplainu wiih ctK U.S. Deparment of Jusiice or ihe Office for Civil Rights of the Depa/ttneni 
of Education. 

Educationol Orsoolzaiions and L'nlvcrsiilce 

Professional associations, teachers’ organizations, and colleges of education need lo 
make educators and communities fully aware of the nature and costs of existing segregation. 
Foundations should fund research dedicated to exploring the continued harms of segregation and 
the benefits of integration. Education opinion leaders must not continue to reinforce the notion 
that separate schools are equal schools, or that school reform efforts can make them equal while 
largely ignoring the politically sensiuve issues of increasng racial and economic segregation. 
Researchers and advocates need to analyze and publicize the racial patterns and practices of 
public charier schools. Nonprofits and foundations funding charter schools should not Incentivize 
the development of racially and economically isolated programs but instead they should support 
civil rights and academic insiituiions working on these issues. 

Insiituiions of higher education can also influence the development of more diverse K-12 
schools by informing students and families that their Insiituiions are diverse and that students 
who have noi been in diverse K -12 educational settings might be unprepared for the experiences 
they will encounter at such institutions of higher education. Admission staffs of colleges and 
universities should also consider the skills and experiences that students from diverse high 
schools will bnng to their campuses when reviewing college applications and moking admissions 
decisions. 

Private and public civil nghts organizations should also contribute to enforcing laws. 

They need to create a serious strategy to enforce the nghts of Latino students in districts where 
they have never been recognized and major inequalities exist. 

The Courts 

The most imponani public policy changes afTecting desegregation have been made not by 
elected officials or educators but by the courts. The L.S. Supreme Court has changed basic 
elements of desegregation policy by 1 SO degrees, particularly in the 2007 Par^nVi Involved 
decision, which ^arply limited voluntary action with desegregation policies by school districts 
using choice and magnet school plans. The Court lefl intact race-conscious school desegregation 
policies that did not dictate the assignment of individual students, such as consideration of race 
in school suing, teacher assignment, and the racial composition of neighborhoods The Court is 
now divided 5-4 in its support of these limits and many of the Courts of Appeals are deeply 
divided, as are courts at the state and local level Since we give our courts such sweeping power 
to define and eliminate rights, judicial appointments are absolutely cntical. Interested ciozens 
and elected officials should support judicial appointees who understand and seem witling to 
address the history of segregation and minority inequality and appear ready to listen with open 
minds to sensitive racial issues that are brought into their court rooms. 
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Federal Level 


Ai the federal level, our couni/y needs leadership that expresses ihe value of diverse 
learning environments and encourages local action to achieve school desegregation. The federal 
government should establish a ;oini planning process between the Department of Education, the 
Depanment of Justice, and the Department of Housing and Urban Development to review 
programs and regulations that will result In successful, lasting community and school integration 
Federal equity centers should provide effective desegregation plannmg, which was their original 
goal when they were created under the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Federal choice policies should include civil rights standards. Without such requirements, 
choice policies, particulariy those guiding charter schools, often foster increased racial 
segregation. 

Federal policy should recognize and support the need for school districts to diversify their 
leaching staff. The federal government should provide assistance to distncts in preparing their 
own paraprofessionals, who tend to represent a more diverse group, to become teachers. 

Building on the Obama admmisu^ion's grant program for Technical Assistance for 
Student Assignment Plans, a renewed program of voluntary assistance for iniegraiton should be 
reenacted This renewed program should add a focus on diversilymg suburbs and genintying 
urban neighborhoods. The program should provide funding for preparing efteciive student 
assignment plans, reviewing magnet plans, implementing summer catch-up programs for 
students transferring from weaker to stronger schools, supporting partnerships with universities, 
and reaching out to diverse groups of parents. 

The Justice Department and the Office for Civil Rights need to take enforcement actions 
in some substantial schooJ districts to revive a credibJe sanction in federaJ policy for actions that 
foster segregation or ignore responsibilities under desegregation plans 

Courts that continue to supervise existing court orders and consent decrees sJiould 
monitor them for full compliance before dissolving the plan or order. In a number of cases, 
courts have rushed to judgment to simplify their dockets without any meaningful analysis of the 
degree of compliance. 

As an important funding source for educational research, the federal government sJiould 
support a research agenda that focuses on trends of racial change and resegregation, causes and 
effects of resegregaiion, the value of akemaiive approaches to achieving integration and closing 
gaps in student achievement, and creating housing and school conditions that support stable 
neighborhood integration. 
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App«ndK A: Additional Data Tabl«« 
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Sount- U S DepaMtiwni of Educahoii. Nauooal Caster for Educattoii Satiatici, Coininoa CoreorDaia (CCD), 
Public E1einastar>/Secoitdary School UAiverse S*i/v«y Data 


Table A-2 • EtiKMura Raias lo Black Snwtasta is Public Schools 
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Sot.'Cf U S Deiwinteoi of Educaitoii. Nauosal Caster for Educattoii StaiiaiKS, Coininon CoreorDaia (CCD), 
Public E1einastar>/Secoi»dBr> School UAivane Su/vey Data 
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Table A*3 • Lfpo^urt Raie’ to Auon StuOrn” ri> RuhUc Sch»<A% 
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Sourcf U S Deiwinwni of Educaitoii. Nauooal Ceo(«r for Educaitoii Siatiatici, CotniMM Core ofOaia (CCD), 
Public E1eineotaiy/Secot»dar> School LlAiverae Su/vey Data 
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Source- U S De|«nateiil of Educaitoii. Nauooal Ceoter for Educaitoii Statiauci, CootinoA Con of Data (CCD), 
Public Elaines tar>/Secoitdary School Universe Sai/vey Data 
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Table A>5 • Block ana Lailio Extiosarv AuUi lo l^htu ana Aiarn Siadena sn PahheSthooU 
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Soatce U S De|«nawiil of EAicaitoti. NauooaJ Ceotef for Educaitoti Satiaun, CooiinoA Con orDaia (CCD), 
Public E1etneoiary/Secot»dBr> School UAiverfs Sai/vey Data 
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BaJ(lmoro-Wi<bios(AO CMSA 


Tabk A>9 - £n'oilfne>'l !>' V/^on. Sa/iarAun. ondOihrr School’. Bah'more'Wash'niti/f CMSA 
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Tabk A-)2 • Social TVavrcnM hvDtsIrici. Bali'more-»ash'niMfi CMBA. t999~2<>}(> 
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Top 10 Highest Enrolling Districts In DaJtlmnro*Washingino CMSA 


Table A-)4 • Pi,Ntc Srhoof Enra/lmev. 2010-2011 
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Sot.'ce U.S. Departmeiil orEducaiiod, National Cenis torEducairoo Siaiisiics. ComiBOo Core of Data (CCD), 
Public Elaines tary/Secoodar> School Universe Survey Data 
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siudmis. Mulimcial schools are ihosc «ith any ibree re^eseniiiig lOS or mote of ibe total siudmiefirollaieni 
Soorve; U S Depvinteni of Educaitoii. Nauooal Center for Education Statiaiics, ConinoA Core of Data (CCD), 
Public Eleineotaiy/Secondary School UAivarse Survey Data 
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Table A* ) 6 • Pemniaxg of Student’ Who Art Ion 'litome In Unillraclol and MtaoMy Stgrtjiaied Schaotl. 
20!&-iOU 



No’t Blaok cHI« repcKsenl no tchools MiaotiT> «cIioo) f?|)tesnU9 black. Latino, Amerwan IMiaii, and Asiao 
aiudnua. Mulimcial schools are those «uh any ibree races re|weseiiting lOS or mote of ibe total siudeflienroliaieni 
5o«rre' U S De|«nateiil of Educaiton. Nauooal Center for Eduoaiion Siatisitcs, CotninoA Core of Data (CCD), 
Public E1 e me oiary .Secondary School Umverse Survey Data 
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Tabk A-]? • Pcmniaxf ofHmial Orot.ffsj’ UtnoniySfgrexaieilScffoois. 20>l>'20ll 



50-IM*vMUant> 
_School _ 
%ot "“Sof 


Minarfrv 

School 


M>100*A MliMrio 

School _ 

S il Sol 


Lalino I Black 


I^ilaoi I Blacks 


Baltiiriore-Wast»it»it(o«i CM 
MON rnOMERY t'OIJ N TV 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PRINCE GEOROB'S COUNTY 
_PU^LIC_SpiOOLS_ _ 
BALTIMORE COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BALTIMORE CITY 
_PU^LICJpiOOLS_ _ 
ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
HOWARD COUNTY 

_PU^LICJpi^LS_ 

FREDERICK COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
HARP ORD COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CARROLL COUNTY 

_PU^LICJpiOOLS_ 

CHARLES COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


lOO.OS 


J.2S ' 0.4S 


113S ' 38.TS 


2 6S ' 5.SS 


7bS ' 491% 


Note Blaok cHU represoni fto sclioolf Misioriry school cc|)t««nHa black, Laiino, AAierwatt Iftdiatt. and Asiao 


aiudcma. 


5o«rr«' U S Dc|«nawiil of EAicaiMii. Nauooal Ceotcr for Educaitoii Siatiauci, ComiMM Core oTDaia (CCD), 
Public E1eineotar>/Secoitdar> School UAiverse S*i/v«y Data 
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Table A-)S • P&rctniagg i^KinUl 0'0t,ffsi’MuhnnialSctnh}ts. ?t»t>-20ll 


' U’bireS Blacks ' Aslaa% UiUo S' A( S 


Baliiinorr-Waahingioo CMSA 


1 

1 

1 1 


MONTGOM ERY COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

_ l_ 

6I.4S 1 

82.BH 1 

69 1 T6.9S 1 

76.8S 

PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

_ l_ 

39.7S 1 

r»sj_ 

27 OH 1 12 4S 1 

I5.3S 

BALTIMORE COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

_ l_ 

21.IS J_ 

losX 

35 6hJ_ 31.6^ 

I9.3S 

BALTIMORE CtTV 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

_ l_ 

13.0S 1 

osJ_ 

27 IH 1 42 4S 1 

18.7S 

ANNE AitUNDEL COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

_ l_ 

IA8S J_ 


32 4H_L «.0^ 

29.3S 

HOWARD COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

_ l_ 

46 6S J_ 

70Sj_ 

52 8H_L 73.7^ 

60.DS 

FREDERICK COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


264S J_ 


64JH_L 67.4^ 

43.7S 

HARFORD COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


3.3S J_ 

m)sj_ 

4 4Hj_ 10.6^ 

7 6S 

CARROLL COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


0 . 0 s J_ 

0.1S_1_ 

0JHi_L 0.1^ 

0 . 0 s 

CHARLES COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

L 

0.7S 1 

l.TS 1 

1 2H 1 3.0S 1 

US 


Note Blaok ce9l« repcKseniflo «cliools Al * AiemcaA IndiajL Uulliracial schools a/e Aoae wilb aoy itiree racK 
Kptewtiliiig 10 S or otorr of ilw una 1 niKMot potwlaiioo 

5o«rc«; U S Dr|>antiwiil of Etfuoaitoti. Nauooal Ceoter for Educaitoii Siatiauci, CooiinoA CorrorDaia (CCD), 
Public Eleineoiary/Secoadary School UAivanr Su/vey Data 
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Table A-)9 • Liposurr Raie< to Wluie Si^ena sn P^hln Sthool^. 20I0>W> 


Bbrfc ' A*in ' Utla« 


' WM< 

I Etjiaaare 
4iNM)He ' loWblia 


Etpoiure i Etjiciura 
roN^blu ' laUblre 


Etjiaaare 

laUblia 


Balinbore-Waebitigtoft CMSA 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY 

_PUBUC SCHOOLS _ 

PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 

_PU^1C SCHOOLS 

BALTIMORE COUNTY 

_PU^1C SCHOOLS 

BALTIMORE CtTV 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY 

_PU^1C SCHOOLS 

HOWARD COUNTY 

_PU^1C SCHOOLS 

FREDERICK COUNTY 
_PU^1C SCHOOLS 

Harford county 

_PU^IC SCHOOLS 

CARROLL COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CHARLES COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 




L 



1 

1 



L 

34.6S 

L 

47 5% 

24 3SJ 

32 1 

2J.SS 

L 

*4% 

u 



- 4 

1 



U 

*S 9% 

U 

62 6% 

26 3^ 

A7Q% 1 

42.6S 

U 

SOS 

1- 

U IS 

_4 8S_[ 

1 



u 

62 OS 

1- 

TOSS 

*4 2S_1 

1 

4S.OS 

k 

4SSS 

1- 

S6SS 

it 8S_j 

49 7^ 1 

40.6S 

k 

6S0S 

1- 

T4 4S 

S0 0S_| 

— — 1 

52.3S 

k 

6SSS 

1- 

7S 3S 

1 

i?5S_| 

— — 1 

S9.4S 

l_ 

S9 0S 

i_ 

S0 2S 

_ J 




U iK 


*60% 


21 OS 


30.SS 


Nou Blaok cHU repcKsefii only oite school or less iliatt ofie*rwmonti ofa racial eitrollmem 

Sott'cc' U S Dr|>anawiil of Etfucaiton. Naiiooal Center Tor EiiucatiOA SutiaiKS, Common Core of Daia (CCD), 

Public E1 e me otary .‘Secondary School Universe Survey Data 
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Table A-20 • Liposurr Raic< to BtocSSimirw ri> RuhiK Sdtoots. WO-XH 


S Black 


WMe ^ BUtt 

Enpotarc i Enpotarc 
10 Black ' 10 Black 


Ballnoore-WaabiagtOA CUSA 



L 

L 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


21 

L 

U9% 1 

29 9^ 1 

19 2% 

|_ 

24 0% 

PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 









PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


6A6% 

u 

L 

7b 6% 1 



47 0% 

BALTIMORE COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


n 6% 

1_ 

n)%_i 

$9 7% 1 


|_ 

3B 4% 

BALTIMORE CtTV 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


U0% 

1_ 


91 2% 1 




ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


20 6% 

1_ 

_M2^| 



27 6% 


HOWARD COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


204% 

1 _ 

_W0^| 

Ib 1% 


27 3% 


FREDERICK COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


lOb^ 

1 

19 SS 1 


1 

lb 6% 

_78%_i_ 

HARFORD COUNTY 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


IS 1^ 

1 

i26S_|_ 

_3S5^| 



24 9% 

CARROLL COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



3 5^ 

1- 

1 


1 


^ 

CHARLES COUNTY 






PI rpi rr vhooi ^ 


5 \ 4 % 

J 

*\ 4 % I 

$7 7% 1 


J 

$4 6% 


Atlaa 
Enpotarc 
10 Black 


UU>i 

Enpotarc 
(0 Black 


Not£ Blaok cHI« reprasefii only oite school or less iliatt ofie*rwmonti ota racial enrollmem 

Sm'cc' U S Drpanawni of Etfucaitoii. Naiiooal Ceoter for Educaitoii Siatiauca, Cooiimm Core or Data (CCD), 

Public E1eineotar>.‘Secoitdary School LlAiverse S*i/v«y Data 
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Table A-2) • Lipo^urr Raie< to SmOrw m Rub/ic Scboofi. W0-20II 


% Askaa 


Wblu 
Eipaaiira 
10 AiJan 


Blar« 
Cupotare 
ov Mlaa 


Mlaa 

Eipoaiira 
10 AiJan 


Laila* 

Etpaauro 
10 AaJan 


_PUBUC SCHOOLS _ _ \_ 1*1^ 1_ 


BalinBore-Waebitigtoft CMSA 

MONTGOMERY COUHTY 
_PUBUC SCHOOLS _ _ I U4% 

PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 
_PU^1C SCHOOLS _ _ 1_ 
BALTIMORE COUNTY 
_PU^1C SCHOOLS _ _ 1_ IW 
BALTIMORE CtTV 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS I 12% 


6 2% I 5.1% 


105% 


12 2 % 


6 3% 


ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


16 1% 


HOWARD COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


16 4% 


I2.§ 


21.3% 


13.5% 


FREDERICK COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


3 2% 


HARFORD COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


CARROLL COUNTY 
_PUBUC SCHOOLS 
CHARLES COUNTY* 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


20 % 
3 2% 


Note Blaok cHU repcKseni only oite acbool or less itiati o<ie*rwmi)nti ofa racial enrollmein 

Sourvc' U S Dr|>anawiil of Etfucaiton. Nviooal Ceoter for Educaitoii Siatiauci, CooiinoA Core orDaia (CCD), 

Public Eleineotary/Secoitdary School UAivarsr S*i/v«y Data 
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Table A-22 • £fposurr lo LaufvStade^a /a P^/c ScAcc/s, 



1 

LarJiM 

' Wkkw 

1 Etpasue 
' la LarJiM 

Blarfe 

1 Eiporare i 
' (oLadao ' 

AiUa 

Etpasore 
10 Ladno 

Ladaa 

1 Ei^asare 
' la LarliM 

Batmoora-WarbiagtOA CUSA 

1_ 




L 

1 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY 









PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

L 

2S 3% 

1 

r.9H 


2S.6% 1 

21 4% 

1 32.23.^ 

PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 



* 






PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

1_ 

21 4% 

1 



14.^ 


42 73.^ 

BALTIMORE COUNTY 



* 






PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

1_ 

60% 

1 

* 

s^% 


6.0% 

6i% 

i?% 

BALTIMORE CtTV 









PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

l_ 

4 1% 

1 






ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY 









PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

|_ 

iS% 

1 

6 AH 


ii.t% 


12 }% 

HOWARD COUNTY 









PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

1_ 

S2% 

1 

69% 


n. 0 % 

6 9% 

11.4% 

FREDERICK COUNTY 









PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

|_ 

10 9% 

1 



17.134 


JtlS% 

HARFORD COUNTY 





1 




PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

1 

S2% 

1 

4 24% 

I 



6S% 

CARROLL COUNTY 

1 


1 


(- 

1 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

1 

ii% 

1 


1 

1 



CHARLES COUNTY 

1 


1 

— ■ 

t- 

— — j 

— — 

— — 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

.J 

S 1% 

J 

a 5Si 

i_ 

i4*. ; 


, < OA. 


/Vote Blaok ce9l« repcKseni only oite acbool or less itiati o<ie*rwmunti ofa racial enrollmein 

SoM'cc' U S Dr|>anawiil of Etfucaiton. Nviooal Ceoter fur Educaitoii Siatiauci, CooiinoA Core or Data (CCD), 

Public Eleineotary/Secoitdary School UAiveru Survey Daia 
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Table A*23 - Block anJ Uulnc Ei^osartko’a lo li'h'U anj AiUui S/oJena in PnhheSthooh 


' WUw aid Aslan Sbar« ' Black aid LadM ti^ura > 


SchMl CarolMeW 


WhM« ud Ailaa SradMO 


CHffarMc* 


Ballin30re*Wasbinflo(i CMSA 
“MOf^OiJERY^OUNTY" 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


_49 Wj, 

. ’2^ 
$2 0 % 


_6.9^ 

33.T% 


• 110 % 


PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 

_PU^1C SCHOOLS _ 

BALTIMORE COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


j 48 % 

. 112 % 


BALTIMORE CtTV 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


. 

6$ S% 




_-2 8 % 
-16.0% 


ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HOWARD COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


_64 9% 
T2 7% 


J 2 . 3 ^ 

57.3% 


^12 6 % 
• 12 . 4 % 


FREDERICK COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HARFORD COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


_Tt 7% 

_ 9 t m 

3B0% 


J 3 .l^ 

J 9 .^ 

31.7% 


^ 8 . 6 % 

_-I. 5 ^ 

•6.3% 


CARROLL COUNTY 
_PU^IC SPOOLS 
CHARLES COUNTY* 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Nou Blaok cHU repraseni only oiw Kbool or less diati o<ie*r«'rAUrth ofa racial enrollmem 


Source: U S Dr|witiwiil of Educaitoii. Nauooal Ceoter for Educaitoii Siaiiatici, Cotninon CoftorDaia (CCD), 
Public Eleineotary/Secoitdary School UAivarsr Sai/vey Data 
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Table A~24 • £fposurr lo Lch-hc<uneSt^e^a 40 P^/c Scfrcc/s. 2CfO-JO// 



La«>l*r«A( 

Wbita 


Utt 

Mlaa 

Latlao 


I Smdratt 

Eapmare i Eipcriirr 

1 Etporiirr 

Eiporiirr 


' ShArrof 

la Lct»> 

' to Low- 

' to Low- 

to Low- 


I Schaal 

lafomr 

1 (acoeir 

1 (aooeir 

(acoeir 


^ Efirallaieni 

Siudeair 

' Stadran 

' Stadran 

Stadran 

BallifBora*WasltinfiaA CMSA 

_ 1_ 







MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

_ 1_ 

30.TS 

IS ns 

1 

29 1^^ 

1 25 ^% 

42 2% 

PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

|_ 

54.9^ 


1 

51 b°. 


68 4^^ 

BALTIMORE COUNTY 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BALTIMORE CTTV 

- L. 

42.RH 

35 l^i 

-L 

51 b°. 

1 25 

50 1^^ 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

I 

S4.9H 

73 05% 

1 

U.2% 



ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
HOWARD COUNTY 

- 1- 

27.9S 

22 5% 


28 2% 



29 5^^ 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

i_ 

IS.OS 

12 1% 

1 

U.2K 

12 7^ 

22 1^ 

FREDERICK COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

— ^ 
- 1- 

22.6% 

IS2% 


24 5% 


24 6% 

HARFORD COUNTY 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

- t- 

2y.6% 

21 4% 

-h 

46 3% 


25 5^ 

CARROLL COUNTY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CHARLES COUNTY 

15.6% 

IS4S 




I 

-h 

— — 

— H 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

1 

2f.4% 

25 7% 

_i_ 

20 0% 

1 

20 Q% 


/Vote Blaok ce9l« repcKseni only oite&cbool or less itiati o<ie*rwmi)nti of racial or ios^>income eorollmeot 


Sourve' U S Dr|>artawiil of Educaitoii. Nauooal Ceoter for Educaitoii Saiiatic^ CotninoA Core of Data (CCD), 
Public E1eineotar>/Seooitdar> School UAiversr Sai/vey Data 


SI 












Appendix B: Doto Sources and Methodology 


Daio 


The data tn this ^udyconai&iedof I9S9-I990, 1999-2000, and 2010-201 1 Common Core 
of Data (CCD), Public Elemeniary/Secondary School Universe Survey and Local Education 
Agency data flies from ihe National Center for Educaiion Statistics (NCES). Using this data, we 
explored demographic and segregation patterns at the national, regional, state, metropolitan, and 
district levels. We also explored disinci racial stability patterns for each main metropolitan area 
in Maryland — those areas with greater than 100,000 students enrolled in I9B9 

Geography 

National esiimates in this report reflect all SO U.S. states, outlying lemtories. Department 
of Defense (overseas and domestic), and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Regional analyses include 
the following regions and stales; 

* Border; Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma. West Virginia 

* NoNbeasi; Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 

York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont 

* South' Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 

South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 

Patterns for meuoipoliian areas are restricted to schools within each state, due to some 
metropolitan boundaries spanning across two or more states. In this report, as well as in the 
accompanying metropolitan faci^eeis, we provide a closer analysis for main metropolitan areas, 
including 2010 numbers for the len highest enrolling districisin larger metros. 

Data Analysis 

We explored segregation patterns by first conducting two inversely rebted indices, 
exposure and isolation, both of which help describe the demographic and socioeconomic 
composition of schools that the average member of a raciaL/ethnic group attends Exposure of 
one group lo other groups i s called the index of exposure, while exposure of a group to itself is 
called the index of isolation. Both indices range from 0 to I, where higher values on the index of 
exposure but lower values for isolation indicate greater integration 

Wealso reported the share ofmenonty students in schools with concentrations of students of 
color — those where more than half the students are from mlnonty groups— along with the percent of 
minorities in intensely segregated schoi^s, places where 90-1 00% of students are minority youth, and 
apartheid schoi^s — schools where 99-100% of students are minority. To provide estimates of diverse 
environments, we calculated the propcntion of each racol group m multiracial schools (suhools in 
which any three races represent 1 0% or more of the total student body). 
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we explored the ^yrei^uoii dicnonsjon ofevenness using ihe index uf 
diKijmiloniy and die mulii -group entropy (or diversity) index, both of which measure bow evenly 
race.'eihmc populauon groups ore distributed among schools compared with their brger 
geographic area The dissimilarity index is a dual-group evenness measure that indicates the 
degree students of two racial groups are evenly distributed among schools 1 iighet values (up to 
I ) indicate that the two groups are unevenly distnbuted across schools in a geographic area white 
tower values (closer to 0) reflect more of an even distnbutiou or more integraiion A rough 
heurisdc for interpreting score value includes; above .60 indicating high segregation (above .80 
u extreme), .30 to ,60 indicating moderate segrc-gaiion. and a value below .30 indicating low 
segregation."' 

The multi-group entropy index measures the degree students of multiple groups are 
evenly distributed among scbools. is also an evenness index that measures the extent to which 
mem^s from multiple racial groups are evenly distributed among neij^bothoods ui a larger 
geogropbic area More speciUcally, the index measures the difterence between the weij^ued 
average diversity (or racial composition) in scbools to the diversity ui the larger geographical 
area. So, if H is .20, the average school is 20^ less diverse ibaa the metropolitan area as a whole. 
Similar to D, higher values (up to I) indicate that multiple racial groups are unevenly distributed 
across schools across a geographic area while lower values (closer to 0) reflect more of an even 
dLstnbuiion. Kowever, has oflcn been viewed superior to as it is the only index that obeys 
the “principle of transfers,” (the index declines when an individual of group X moves from unit 
A to unit B, where the proportion ol* persons of group X is higher in unit A than in unit B)."' In 
addition, H can be statistically decomposed into between and wiihm-unii components, allowing 
Ui, for example, to identify bow much the total segregation depends on the segregation between 
or within disiricis. A rough heuristic for mierpreting score value includes; above .25 indicaiiog 
high segregation (above .40 is extreme), between .10 and 25 ludicoling moderate segregalion. 
and a value below . 1 0 inJieating low segregalion. 

To explore district stability patterns for key metropolitan areas, we restricted our analysis 
to districts open across aJ I three data periods ( 1 989- 1 990. 1 999-2000. and 20 1 0-20 1 1 ). districts 
with 100 or greater students in 1 989, and districts in metropolitan areas that experienced a white 
enrollment change greater than 1%, With this data, we categorized disincis, as well os their 
metropolitan area, into predominantly white (those with S0t4 or more white students), diverse 
(those with more than 20^ but less than 60^ ooowhite students), and predonuoanily nonwhite 
(With 60% or more nonwbita suidents) types.^ We then ideniiliad the degree to which diitrici 
white ecrellmeni bas changed ui comparisoc to the overall metropoliion area. This analysis 
resulted in three different degrees of change; rapidly changiBg, moderately changing, and 


* Massey. D S , & Oceton, N. A ( ) Amernun ti/vrfheia Seurtgailrt^ utuJ /6f mail/tj/ u/ fke atu/en/titi. 
Coinbridce, UA Harvard UoiversiT> Press. 

'' ReardCFn. S F . & F'mbaasli, G, ^ 2003k Measurer of reultigroup sesrcgauoe Stjcjo/r^iv/ ii. 3 9- 

67 

^ Suailar lypuanpli; has baeo used withmiJraUeJ Jsia. 8ec Orficld, M . i Luce, T |2Q12) ifnemu’s nnulfj' 
terse sa6ur&« 0/r/ro^anfUfta^Ji.ha/le’ttfs Miiuieapoti&, MN Ifisimue oo Uetropolnao Opboruimry 
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suble.*' We cle&sitieil rapidly changing djsiricts a« those with a white percentage change three 
limes greater than the meiro white percentage change For moderately changing districts, the 
white student percentage changed two times but less than three times greater than the 
metropolitan uinte percentage change. Also included in the category of moderate change were 
those districts that experienced a white percentage change less than two times the metropolitan 
white percentage change but were classified as predominantly white, nonwhite or diverse in the 
earlier time period and classified as a new category m the later period We identified stable 
districts as those that experienced a white percentage change less than two times the metropolitan 
white percentage change. 

Next, we explored the type and direction of change in school districts, which resulted in 
the following categories' resegregaiing white or nonwhite, integrating white or nonwhite, 
segregated white or nonwhiie, or diverse. Resegregating districts are those classified as 
predominantly white, nonwhite or diverse in the earlier tune period and classified as the other 
predominantly type in the later period. Integratmg districts are those classified as predominantly 
white or nonwhite in the earlier time period and diverse m the later penod Segregated districts 
are those classified as predominantly while or nonwhiie in both lime periods. Diverse districts 
are those classified as diverse in both periods. 

Data Linilisilons and Solutions 

Due to advancements in geocoding technology, as well as changes fiom the Office of 
Management and Budget and Census Bureau, metropolitan areas and locale school boundaries 
have changed considerably since 1989. To explore metropolitan patterns over dme, we used the 
historical metropolitan statistical area (MSA) definitions (1999) defined by the Office of 
Management and Budget as the metropolitan area base. We then matched and aggregated 
enrollment counts tor these historical metropolitan area definitions with the current definitions of 
Core Based Siatisiical Areas (CBS A) (20)0) using the 1999 MSA to 2003 CBS A crosswalk to 
make these areas geographically comparable over time To control for locale school boundary 
changes over time, data for the analysis only comprised schools open I9B9-20I0. 19B9-I999- 
20 1 0, 1 999-201 0. and only 20 1 0. We then applied 20 1 0 boundary codes to all years. 

Another issue relates to missing or incomplete data. Because compliance with NCES 
reporting is voluntary for state education agencies (though virtually all do comply), some 
statewide gaps in the reporting of student racial composition occur. To address this limitation, 
particularly for our national and regional analyses, we obtained student membership, racial 
composition, and free reduced status from the nearest data file year these variables were 
available. Below we present the missing or incomplete data by year and state, and how we 
attempted lo address each limitation. 


“ Siinila/ lypognpby has be«ii used in Fraokmberg, E (2012| Undersiaodiog ssibuibao school dirVKl 
inoftumiaiioii A typology of subuibaii disinns In E Frantentvtg and G. Orfield (Ed« ). The i-e^iteKai’oi' oj 
A k’dien ertsis (pf Csrebridge, MA Hazard Educsi ton Pres 
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Data Limitation 

Data Soluiloa 

1999*2000: 

* Slates missing FRL and racial 
enrollment' 
u Arizona 
c Idaho 
u Illinois 
c Tennessee 
u Washington 

1998*1999: 

■ Tennessee: racial enrollmeni only 
2000*2001: 

• Arizona' racial enrollmeni only 

* Idaho; FRL and racial enrollmeni 
2001*2002: 

■ Illinois: FRL and racial enrollmeni 

■ Washington: FRL and racial 
enrollmeni 

1989*1999: 

* Many states mising FRL 
enrollmeni for this year 

* States missing racial enrollment' 

u Georgia 
u Maine 
c Missouri 
u Montana 
(I South DaJiota 
o Virginia 
o Wyoming 

1990*1991: 

■ Montana: racial enrollment only 

■ Wyoming: racial enrollmeni only 

1991*1992: 

■ Missouri' racial enrollmeni only 
1992*1993: 

■ South Dakota' racial enrollmeni only 

■ Virginia: racial enrollmeni only 

1993*1994: 

■ Georgia' racial enrollmeni only 

* Maine' racial enrollmeni only 
Other: 

* Idaho IS missing racial composition 
data from 1989 to 1999 and thus 
excluded from this year 


A finji is&ue relates to ihe fact that al) education agencies are now collecting and 
reasoning muluracial student enrollmeni counts for itte 2010-2011 data collection. However, 
because ibe Department of Education did not rei^uue these states to collect further information 
on the rac&'eihnicity of mulo racial students, as we suggested they do 
(hrtp./yci vilnghcsfiro|ecc.uc I a.edu.'research''V- 1 2-education/integration-and-di versity/data- 
proposal s-ihreaten-education-and-c I vil-nghts-accountabiliry). ii is difficult to accurately compare 
racial proportion and segregation findings from 2010 to prior years due to this new categorical 
collection. We remain very concerned about the severe problems of comparison that began 
nationally in the 2010 data The Civil Rights Project and dozens of civil rights groups, 
representing a wide variety of racial and ethnic communities, recommended against adopting the 
Bush-era changes in the debate over the federal regulation 
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